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TROWBRTOGE, 

WILTSHIRE. 

TROiVBiriDGB is a market town> and is worthy of the 
notice of the antiquary principally on account of its 
churchy which is esteemed peculiarly elegant and light ; 
it consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, and ap- 
pearb to have been erected about the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VI. or the early part of Edward IV» 
The western entrance is surmounted by a very elevated 
spire. 

Trowbridge is distant from London 101 miles, ten 
from Devises, and twenty-four from Marlborough.' The 
market is held on a Saturday, and is generally well sup- 
plied, and well attended* The principal manufactures 
carried on here are for broad cloths and kerseymeres, 
and as these manufactures are on the increase, Trow- 
bridge appears to improve in opulence and respecta- 
bility^ 

The river Were flows through a portion of the town, 
and gives beauty to the surrounding country ; there is a 
handsome stone bridge over the river, near the extremity 
of the town. 

The castle at Trowbridge was formerly a fortress of 



TROWBRIDGE. 

^reat strength, though now destroyed: its walls were 
extremely thick, and it possessed seven towers. Scarcely 
any notice of it occurs in history ; and its decay has been 
so rapid, and so nearly complete, that but few traces of 
it are left except its site* 
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HARLECH CASTLE, 

MERIONBTHBHIRE. 

tiAftLECH is in the parish of LUnfair, and is built upon a 
cliff which overhangs the marsh on the sea coast, near 
Cardigan bay. The Castle, which is tolerably entire, 
is a square building, each side measuring about seventy 
yards, and has at each corner a round tower, to which 
once were annexed round turrets: the Castle was de- 
fended on the east ude by a deep foss. According to an- 
cient historians, a castle was built here by Maelgwn Guy- 
nedd, prince of North Wales, about the year 530 ; and 
Edward I. founded the present fortress upon the ruins 
of the old castle : it was completed in 1283. In 1404 this 
Castle, along with that of Aberystwith, in Cardiganshire, 
was seized by the ambitious Owen Glendwr, during bis 
rebellion against Henry IV. They were both retaken 
About four years afterwards, by an army which the king 
dispatched into Wales ; and his queen, the celebrated 
Mari^aret of Anjou, after his defeat at Northampton in 
1460, fled from Coventry, and found here a safe asylum, 
and a long stand was made in this fortress against Ed- 
ward IV. by a friend of the house of Lancaster, named 
Dafydd up Ifan ap Einion ; it was however at last sur- 
rendered to the forces under the command of William 



- HARLECH CAITLft. 

Herbert, earl of Pembroke. In the dvil wan of Charles K 
Harlech Castle was the bst in North Wales which held 
out for the Ving, 

From the Castle, if the atmosphere happens to be 
clear, may be seen the peaked summit of Snowdon, ele- 
vated much above the other mountains, the promontory 
of Llyn, Crickheath castle, and the entire bay of Cardi- 
gan. 

Near thi^ place is a very curious and andent monu* 
ment, called Ceton Arthur, consisting of a large flat 
fltone lying horizontally, supported by three others. 
The supporters are about tweuty inches square ^ two of 
them are eight feet in height, and the incumbent stone, 
inclining to an oval, is eleven feet in length. 

About 1Q92 an ancient golden torquois was dug up 
in a garden near the Castle, which is described as a 
wreathed bar, or four rods twisted together, and about 
four feet long ; flexible, but bent in the shape of a hat* 
band, with hooks at each end, neither sharp nor twisted, 
but plain, and cut even, of a circular form, about an inch 
in circumference; and in weight eight ounces. This 
valuable relic of former ages is in the possession of sir 
Roger Mostyn, hart. Several Roman coins have also been 
found in or near the town. 

Not far from the Castle is an old roofless buildings 
once the town hall, in which it is said that the members 
for Merionethshire continue to be elected. 

In the winter of 1094 this neighbourhood was mncl^ 



«Ianiied by a kind of fierj exbaIatioii> or mepkhit ««*^ 
p9ur, which arose from a sandy marshy tract of land^ 
ealkd MorfaByehan (the Httle marah), across the ohan* 
nel, and injured the country much- by potsoningf the 
grass in such a manner at to kill the cattle, and firing 
hay and corn-ricks for near a mile fipom the - coast. It 
is represented to have had the appearance of a weak 
blue flame, and by any g^at noise, such as the firin|f 
of guns or the sounding of horns, was easily extinguished. 
Ml the damage was- done invariably in the night : in 
the course of the winter sixteen hayricks and two barns, 
one filled with corn and the other with hay, were burnt 
by it. It was observed at different times dtiring eight 
months. The occasion of this singular phenomenoa 
has not been a^ccurately ascertained. 

One mile from Harlech is a circle of stones- thirty 
yards in diameter, probably one of those Druidical cir» 
eles in which was held the Gorseddan, or Bardic meeting. 
Not far from hence is Cwm Bychan, a grassy dell, about 
a mile and a half in length, surrounded by black and 
dreary scenery. On descending into the hollow an and* 
ent mansion presents itself, and ascending on the other 
side a deep mountain hollow occurs, called Blych I^d* 
Had. Pasung upon this rocky cleft, beyond the higher 
mountains, on a sudden, a fine prospect of idl the country 
eastward bursts upon the view, bounded by Cadir Idris^ 
and other stupendous mountains. 

The town of Harlech, or aa it is written in some an* 



^Unt documentSy Harddlech, gignifytnf a bold voek» Is. 
a very ineonsiderable place, containing but few inbabit- 
aatSy althougb it wat once tbe principal town off thia 
diatrict. It was oripnally called Twr Bronwen» and 
afterwards Caer Colhwyn, from Colbwyn ap Tagno> wbo 
resided here iB 877» 
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WALSINGI&VM P1U0RT> 

NORFOLKm 

Old WALSiNOHAM.waf formerly a place of preatcefebrity^ 
whieh was owinf to the widow lady of Ricoldie Favercbea 
foundiii^, about the year 1061, a small chapel in honour 
of the Viif^n Mary, similar to the Sancta Casa at Na- 
Mieth* Sir Geflfrey de Faverchesy her son, oonfinned 
her endowments, made an additional foundation of ft 
priory for Aufufttine canons, and erected a conventual 
church. The numerous gifts and grants to this famoua 
religious house, form one of those extensive maaes of ee« 
desiastical record through which the antiquary is at times 
constrained to wade. At the dissolution, the annual re- 
venues of the monastery were valued, according to Speedy 
at;e446:14:4. 

The fame of the image of the lady of Walsingham 
was very great. This vestige of Romish superstition was 
perhaps more frequented than the shrine of Thomas-ft- 
Becket, at Canterbury. 

The present remains of the Priory consist of a portal, 
or west entrance gateway ; a richly-ornamented lofty arch, 
sixty feet high, which formed part of the east end of the 
church, supposed to have been erected in the time of 
Henry VII. $ the refectory, leventy-eight feet long and 



WALSINOHAM PKIORY. 

^twedty-seTen feet wide $ a Saxon arch, which has a Eif • 
cag mouldinf, and formed part of the original chapel ^ 
a portion of the-doislers ; a stone batb> and two unco- 
vered wellg, called the Wtthing Weils. 

The principal part of these veDerable ruins are in* 
eluded in the pleasure gardens of Henry Lee Warner, 
esq. who possesses a daige commodious house, which oe» 
eupies the site of the Priory. Among the recent em- 
bellishments in the grounds, are a bridge across the 
rivulet in the front of -the house, and the widening of the 
Itieam, so as to give it the appearance of a lake ; conti- 
guous to the water, and intermixed in a fine grove jof 
trees, are the various fragments of the ruins already men- 
tioned* 
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GOTHURSl^ 

BVCKINGBAM&HIRB. 

Tb£ maaor of Gothurst, at tbe tinae of the Conqueror'a 

surrejr, was held uader Odo, bishop of Baienx, 1^ JBlo- 

bert de Nouen, whose family be^ane possessed of it in 

their own rights in the rei^ of Ueary II. In the year 

1406 it passed to Robert Neyyll, who married jQanna* 

the sister uiid sole heiress of AUaaric de Nouera. In tiiie 

rei^ of Henry VIII. Maria^ the only dau|^ter of Mi- 

ehael Neryll^ who had obtained the possession of Go- 

thnrsty on tiie dei^th of her two brothers, bestowed it, 

tog^e^ier with her person, on Thomas MuSflho» of Things 

don, in Northamptonshire. It continued in his &inily 

till the time of James I« when Maria, da«i|^|er and 

heiress of William Mnls|io, conveyed it, by marriage, 

to sir Everard Dip^y, of an anet^nt family in Rutland* 

rO shife. This gentleman was esteemed the most hand- 
No. 
V some and aceomplished of, the age, but hi^ bigotry to 

the Popish religion induced him to associate himself 

with the conspirators in the gunpowder plot. Previous 

to the commission of any treasonable act, he secured 

^y his property to his infant son and heirs so effectually 

*%^ that the crown could not profit by his attainter. When 

first arrested, he steadily maintained his innocence as 
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GOTHURSt. 

to the plot; but on his trial pleaded guilty, and endea- 
voured to extenuate the enormity of his crime, by say- 
ing, that he had only acted from the suggestions of con- 
science. He was executed on the 30th of January 1606, 
at the west end of St. Paul's. The estate passed from 
the Digbys, by the marriage of two daughters of the 
family, to two gentlemen of Wales, who in the yeai* 
1704 sold the manor to the late George Wright, esq. 
son of sir Nathan Wright, the lord keeper. 

The manor-house, which is now the residence of 
the daughter of George Wright, esq. stands on a rising 
ground, nearly three miles from Newport Pagnell, and 
about half a mile from the banks of the Ouse. It ap- 
pears to have been erected in the latter part of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, but many parts of it are now 
modernized: the grounds are extensive, and agreeably 
disposed into spacious lawns, one of which occupies 
about ISO acres. Several walks, enlivened with pro- 
spects of the distant country, have been cut through 
the woods. Many portraits of the former possessors 
still remain in the house, particularly one of sir Ke* 
nelm Digby, who was of a gigantic stature, and pos- 
sessed extraordinary mental endowments. 



CROXDEN ABBEY, 

S TA FFORDSHIRE. 

The ruins of tbe Abbey of Crokesden, or Croxden, in 
the county of Stafford, stand in a sequestered valley 
about three miles west from the villa^ of Rocester* 
which is situated on the turnpike-road from Ashbume, in 
Derbyshire, to Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, at the dis' 
tance of about eig^ht miles from Ashburne, and five from 
Uttoxeter. 

Bertram de Verdon, an eminent baron, whose 
castle and principal residence was at Aiveton (now com- 
monly called Alton), about b mile and a half from Crox- 
den, in the year of our Lord 1176 g^ave to the Cistertian 
monks of Aulney, in Normandy, a piece of ground at 
Chotes (probably Coten, now written Cotton, a mem- 
ber of the manor of Aiveton), to build an Abbey of that 
order upon : but the establishment was, three yean af- 
terwards, removed to Crokesden, so that it is very likely 
a desi^ was entertained, only, of such a foundation at 
Chotes. 

The monastery of Crokesden was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and styled <*Abbatia valle b. Marim de 
Croxden." At the dissolution of monasteries it had an 
abbot and twelve monks, whose yearly revenues were, in 
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iCROlDEN ABB^r. 

ike 2«th Henry VIII. according to Dugdale, £90 : 5 : It 
tod, according to Speedy £103 .6:7. 

The scite (^ this monastery was granted, in the 
S6th Henry VlII. to Godfrey Foljambe, esq. who died 
Urithout legitimate issue, in the first year of queen EU- 
zabeth, and left it to Godfrey Foljambe, alias Brown- 
•kwe^ bis bastard son* 



GLASGOW CATHBDRAL, 

LANEMKSHJEE. 

This beautiful Gothic structure stands on an elevated 
situation: the principal entrance is now blocked up, 
and never, indeed, presented an appearance correspond* 
ent to tbe rest of the buildinf^. One tower only is now 
remaining ; but the most beautiful and magnificent fea* 
ture is the spire, which is of a considerable hisight ; the 
transoepts are likewise bold and lofty, having windows 
of curious workmanship : the interior of the building 
much disappoints a stranger, who, instead of beholding 
what may be expected from its outer appearance, is 
disgusted with the unseemly partitions which divide the 
church into portions for diflferent congregations. 

l*he building was in great danger of being demo* 
iished in l^TS, by certain ministers, who, in their rage 
for reformation, to effect its destructioB, assembled^ by 
beat of drum, a great multitude ot the rabble; but the 
more sensible part of the people, unwilling to lose so 
great an ornament to their city^ opposed these jealots, 
declaring that they would perish under the ruins, rather 
than tamely, suffer such a sacrilege, upon which th% mob 
immediately dispersed. 



GLASGOW CATHBDRAL. 

The dimensions of the Cathedral, which is the most 
entire in Scotland, are as follows :~-length 884 feet^ 
65 broad ; its height, within the walls, 90 feet. To this 
church belonged thirty-nine preben4s, who were obliged 
to reside here, and supply the cure of their respective 
parishes in the country with curates or vicars. The pre- 
bendal houses, after the reformation, were chiefly be- 
stowed upon the favourites at court : one of them is now 
used as a house of correction. 

Of the archbishops of Glasgow since the reforma- 
tion, Robert Leighton made the most considerable 
figure. He was born in England, though of Scots ex- 
traction : it is supposed that he retired to Scotland, in 
consequence of the severities inflicted upon his father, 
for publishing a book called " Zion's Plea against Pre- 
lacy." He was consecrated bishop of Dunblane, by the 
bishop of Winchester, in 1661, and, after eight years 
faithful discharge of the duties of that station, was 
translated to Glasgow. Being a man of extraordinary 
humility and self-denial, his exaltation was by no means 
congenial to his disposition : he therefore made pressing 
solicitations to be freed from the charge, and his resig- 
nation was accepted in 1674, after which he lived for 
some time very recluse in the college of Edinburgh, 
whence he withdrew into England, where he died in 
1684. 



MADLEY CHURCH, 

HEREFORDSHIR E. 

Madlby is a small village near the banks of the river 
Wye. In former times a castle existed here, of which 
the only mbemorial is the name of Castle Farm. Near 
the centre of the village is a small cross, consisting of a 
square pedestal and shaft, with a transverse top. In the 
churchyard are remains of another of these ancient mo« 
numents. 

The Church is a large handsome structure, with a 
low tower, embattled; the chancel end is formed by 
angles, which give it an almost circular appearance : it 
is strengthened by hutments, terminating in plain pin* 
nacles. Under the chancel is a crypt, or charnel-house, 
composed of eight sides: the roof is groined, with a 
plain, circular moulding, which is inserted upon a large 
angular column, in the centre. A View of this crypt 
forms the title to the present Volume. 

The windows of this Church originally contained 
considerable specimens of curious painting. In one, on 
the north side, was the figure of St. Ethelbert, holding 
a church in his hand, and the queen standing by him, 
with the arms of England. In another, was a cross, 
and the figure of a woman^ subscribed-^Saacta Mil" 



MADLEY CHURCH. 

burgfa'ppie^ pu r et pur les alms de toutz Cbres- 

tiens." 

About three niles north from Madlej, on the op- 
posite side of the Wye, is the ancient Roman town of 
Kinchester, of wfaich Leland says' — *' This towne is far 
more auncient than Hereford, and was celebrated in the 
Romans time, as lipperith by many ttuBf eg, and espe- 
cially by antique money oS the Ccsaris, veiy often found 
within the towne^ and in ploi^;fain^ aboute> the which 
the people there call duarfes money. The cumpaoe of 
Kenchester hath been, by estimacion, as much as Here- 
ford, excepting^ the castle, the which, at Hereford, ia 
very spacious. Pieces of the walls and turrets yet ap- 
pear prope fundamenta, and more should have appcarid 
if the people of Herford town, and other thereaboiit> 
bad not, in tyme past, pulled down much and picked 
out of the best for their buUdinss/' 



CHESTER BRIDGE, 

CHESHIRE. 

Tnts Bridge is an aaeient structure, having^ seTen arches 
of dissimilar workmansbip : it Is conjectured that no 
part of it is older than the conquest, as it appears front 
Doomsday Book that the provost had orders to summon 
one man, fN>m each hide of land in the oounty, for the 
purpose of rebuilding it ; and in case of the non-appear- 
ance of the person summoned, his lord was to forfeit 
forty shillings to the king and earl. The city mills, 
stand at the north end of the Bridge, and are supplied 
with water by a current formed by a large dam or cause- 
way, raised obliquely across the river Dee: this causes a 
fall of nearly thirteen feet, and produces an interesting^ 
effect upon the water, which rushes with considerable 
violence through the Bridge. These mills, with the 
causeway, were founded by earl Lupus, and descended 
to his successors : they were afterwards held by the earls 
of Chester, of the royal line. Edward the Black 
Prince granted them to sir Howel y-Fwyall, in reward 
for his bravery at the battle of Poitiers, where he took 
the French king prisoner. The revenue of the mills 
was at that time very considerable, as the inhabitants of 



CHESTER BRIDGE. 

the city were restricted from grinding their corn at any 
other place. The present buildings, in^hich are very ex- 
tensive, and most complete in their construction, vrere 
erected a few years ago, the old mills bavin|^ been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The city of Chester is supplied with water chiefly 
from the water- works, which raise it from the river into a 
reservoir, whence it passes, throug^h pipes, into th«> 
houses. 

The annexed View is taken at the foot of the red 
rock, on the southern side of the river, and exhibits 
the millsj with a distant view of the tower of St. John'a 
^urch. 



LLAUGHARNB, 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 

Llaugharne is one of the most sequestered tolrns that 
can well be conceived, and is a convenient and econoi* 
mic retirement, but of no great importance as a sea« 
port. The church is a large handsome structure, and 
in good preservation. The view from the upper part of 
the churchyard is extremely rich and interesting. The 
castle, though neither extensive, nor generally striking, 
from picturesque disposition, has a noble aspect, to- 
wards the town. It was, doubtless, erected as a protec- 
tion to the entrance of the river Saw, which, at low- 
water, is fordable. 

No account of the origin of this fortress is trans- 
mitted to us by any historian, it is, therefore, probably 
of very high antiquity. It was occupied, and perhaps 
built, by the Flemings and Normans, on their conquest 
of these parts of the island : afterwards, in the year 
1215, it was besieged and taken by Llewellen. Leland 
says — *' It longid some time to the earl of Northumber- 
land." It is now the property of the Ravenscroft fa- 
mily. The sands in the neighbourhood of this place 
are bestrewed with many curious and uncommon shells. 



LLAUGHARNE* 

About five miles from Llaugharne is a remarkable 
place, called the ** Green Bridge, in Wales." It is a 
natural excavation in a rock, through which runs a 
small rivulet, and then disappears, till it mingles its 
waters with the sea : likewise, at a short distance from 
the town, is Whitland, famous for its ancient abl)ey, 
called the Abbey of White Land. This building n said 
to ha^e been erected upon the site of another, named 
Alba domus, which was the summer se»idenc« of the 
grreat Cambrian legislator Howel Dha. 



ST. MARYS CHURCH, SHREWSBURY, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

St. Mary's Church is situated at the north-eastern part 
of the town of Shrewsbury, in a small area, which has 
the retired appearance of a collegiate close ; and, with 
the exception of St. Giles, is the only ancient structure 
of this place which has been handed down to the pre- 
sent day in an entire state.. The Church is a larg^e vene* 
rable buildiag, in the form of a cross, consisting of a 
nave, side-aisles, transcept, choir, and its chapels, with 
a western steeple. The exterior aspect presents various 
styles of ancient architecture. The basement of the 
tower is of red stone, and has the small round-headed 
windows of the early Norman era. From the bell- 
story, the pointed style talsLes place, and is of the grey 
fieestooe of Grinshill Quarry, as is also the greater part 
of the fabric The tower is very laiige, but low. . The 
upper story has, on every side, handsome double win- 
dows, and its embattled paotpet was, till of late yeaiSy 
adorned with four high pinnacles, from the tower rises 
a lofty and beautiful spire. The windows of the lower 
parts, where they spring immediately from the tower^ 
have the remains of rich spirMig canopies and pinnacles. 
The whole height of the steeple is 216 feet, of which th« 
tower comprises 76 feet^ and the spire 140. 



ST. MARY*S CHURCH, SHREWSBURV. 

On the south side of the Church is a stone porch, of 
early Normau architecture, tts outward arch is circu- 
lar, with diagonal or zigzag moulding^, the ihner iib 
obtusely pointed. The small pointed ^vindows on each 
side are curious specimens of the very earliest rudiments 
of the mullioned window. The ceiling also presents an 
example of the most ancient kind of groined vault ; and 
consists of four round massive ribs, crossing each other 
in the centre, without any boss or ornament. The se- 
micircular arch of the interior door is a good specimen 
of the style of building in fashion from the conquest to 
the days of Henry 11. The north door is also an elegant 
example of this ancient kind of building. Before it was 
an unsightly wooden porch, which was removed in 1801. 
The arches of the north and south doors of the trans- 
ccpt are in the same early style. The decorations of 
the latter are rather uncommon, having lozenge pannels 
placed alternately, and each filled with an embossed 
flower. The side-aisles, with the upper stoiy of the 
nave and choir, have pointed windows with mullions, 
whilst those of the transcept are long and lancet-shaped^ 
without any. The higher walls of the nave were unfor- 
tunately, at the last repair in 1756, raised some feet 
above their original levels, which altogether destroys the 
ancient proportions, and gives the whole building, what 
is commonly termed a top-heavy appearance. Formerly 
this Church was crowned with pinnacles, which issued 
from the spaces between each window, and the corner 
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buttresses of the transcept and choir, but now, except" 
ing those on the chapel, not one remains. 

St. Mary's Church within is spacious, lofty, and in** 
teresting^, and, with the exception of Ludlow, by muchr 
the handsomest in the county. The walls of the nave 
are supported on each side by four semiciroular arches, 
with mouldings peculiar to the pointed style, and these 
spring from fine clustered pillars, their shafts having 
the small flat rib which belongs to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The capitals are highly enriched with foliage, 
and, as is usual in ancient churches, are all of different 
designs. Above the arches is a dere-stdry, with a high 
range of short windows on both sides, mnnHig the whole 
length of the Church. These are irregularly arranged 
in cauplets, and have heads very obtusely pointed, each 
divided by a single muUion. The ceiling of the nave, 
which is of oak, rises into an extremely flat arch, sepa^ 
rated by its principal beams into square pannels, includ** 
ing circles richly adorned with quatrefoils and foliage. 
The ribs and bosses, at their intersections, are carved 
into double roses, devices, and knots, those attached to 
the centre beam having pen^nt ornaments, pelicans, an- 
gels with musical instruments, and grotesque sculptures. 

The chancel is considerably elevated above the area 
of the Church, by two ascents of steps. On each side is 
a pointed arcb, blocked up, resting upon imposts similar 
to the clustered pillars in the nave. That on the south 
communicated with the chapel of the Virgin Mary; the 
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other with the chantry cha|^el» now used as a vefitry atxA 
registry of the peculiar. On the north side, near the 
altar, is a beautiful triple window, with arches, remark- 
ably sharp pointed, the centre rising much liigher than 
those of each ude, and supported on slender insulated 
columns, whose capitals are adorned with foliage, busts, 
and grotesque heads. The ceiling, which like that of the 
whole Church, is of oak pannelling, was in this part 
quite plain. The interstices between the beams have 
lately been plastered over, and painted with trefoil and 
other appropriate enrichments, and tlie intersections 
adorned with carved roses and devices^ which were col* 
lected from the ruins of St. Chad's and St. Alkmund's. 

In this Church are some tombs of considerable anti- 
quity, in the chapel of the Virgin Mary, under the lofty 
arch which was formerly open to the chancel, is an altar^ 
tomb, on which is a recumbent figure of a cross-legged 
knight, in linked armour, the sides adorned with rich fo- 
liated niches, once containing figures. Churchyard in- 
forms us, that this monument belonged to a Leyborne; of 
that ancient family, seated at Great Berwick, in this pa« 
rish, called also, from them, Berwick Leyborne. Roger 
de Leyborne is mentioned by Matthew Paris, among the 
knights of Shropshire, who, in 1263, took up arms for 
Henry III. against the nefarious faetion of the earl of Lei- 
cester. John de Leyborne, of Berwick Leyborne, last of 
his family, it is conceived, was the person to whom the 
tomb belongs^ 
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ABBEY CHimCH OF ST. PBTER AKD 

ST. PAUL, 

SHREWSBURr. 

The Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul was situated oa 
the eastern banks of the Severn^ haviDgthe small rivulet 
of Meole gliding beneath its walls. It is said that a 
church stood upon this spot in the Saxon times, to which 
was united a religious house, inhabited by a community 
of monks and nuns, under the goyemmentof an abbess ; 
this custom was generally prevalent in the most ancient 
Skzon monasteries, many examples of the kind being 
upon record : Ethelreda, St. Milburga, and others, go* 
yerned their own foundations ; and in tlie year 694, ah* 
besses were so much esteemed for their prudence and 
sanctity, that they were summoned to the council of 
Beaconsfield, where the names of several (but not one 
abbot) are subscribed to the constitutions there made. If, 
however, the foundation of this religious house was thus 
early, it must be acknowledged that it could hardly 
escape the ravages committed in the ninth century by the 
Danes, who subverted the monasteries, and slaughtered 
their defenceless inhabitants. After the settlement of 
the kingdom under Edgar, many of the abbey churches 
were taken possession of by secular priests, who not con- 
fining themselves to rigid monastic discipline, performed 
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the sacred duties^ and contributed to the happiness of 
89oial Ufe by marrying;; and n^a^tauung an int^K^ise 
with the world. The§e 8(ecula;r ^lonks began to lose 
ground about the year 946^ through the exertions of 
Dunstan, abliotof Glas^nbn^» who introduced the rules 
of St. Benedict with so much success, that at the time 
«f the NorpiMH coqqu^st iiloiost all the richest abbeys i^ 
the kiagdoin w^re in tl^e possession of the ];^igious of 
that order. 

WiUiam of Normandy>haTiDgsubJected the kingdo9i> 
panted Shrewsbacy* and nearly the whole county besides^ 
to his kinsman, Roger de Montgomery, whom he created 
earl of Shrewsbury. He was no sooner settled in his pos* 
sessions, than he bega;n to refound the monasteries, and» 
accordingly, in the year I0j33, b^an the magnificent Ab« 
hey at Shrewsbury, which he dedicated to the apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul,t it was. most liberally endowed by 
the founder, and through his extensive interest, large 
additions were made to its revenues. The first abbot was 
named Pulcbeddus, who, with three other Benedictines, 
were invited from Normandy, this order> 4S before ob* 
served, being now in great repute* 

The Abbey Church was not completed durinf^ the life 
of earl Roger ; he was succeeded, in the earldom by his 
second son, who soon after came in great state to the 
Abbey, attended by his barons, and formally addressing 
the abbot Fulcheridus, he exempted the Abbey from all 
taxes, added to the endowments of lus iather, and^ among 
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other gifts^ bestowed upon the monks a tithe of all the 
venison of his forests in Shropshire, that of Wenlocic 
only excepted. In the course of a few years this house 
possessed such ample revenues that it ranked among the 
richest abbeys in the kingdom, and the abbot, as a 
spiritual baron, was entitled to a seat in paiAiament. 
The monks of this house appear to have had numerous 
^putes with the burgesses of Salop relative to their re- 
spective rights; though this was no uncommon thing 
with other religious houses : concession and forbearance 
being no part of the monldsh character, whatever by their 
precepts they might endeavour to impose upon the laity. 
In the reign of Henry III» a litigation concerning the 
right of the burgesses to erect mills, was decided in a 
court of law in favour of the monks ; and shortly after- 
ward another cause between the same parties was argued 
before the king in person at Shrewsbury, assisted by the 
Idrd chancellor, treasurer, keeper of the privy seal, the 
justices of both benches, with the chancellor and barons 
of the exchequer, when the citizens agadn lost their cause. 
From the foundation to the suppression of this Abbey 
there was a succession of twenty-eight abbots, the third 
of which number was Luke de Wenlock, who incurred 
the resentment of Edward I. through his apparent oppo- 
sition to the king's favourite object, the subjugation of 
Wales : on this occasion his barony was seized, and he 
was compelled to resign. The succeeding superior obtain- 
ed the restoration of the barony by a fine of fifty marks. 

f2 
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A relation of the manner of pagsing a single day , 
within this Abbey^ will give a general idea of monastic 
life. The monks rose at half past one in the mornings 
and at two were collected in the choir to perform 
their nocturnal vigilsy which generally occupied them 
about two hours. After this, they retired for the space 
of one hour to repose ; at five, commenced the service 
called prime, which being concluded, the whole fra- 
ternity went in procession to the chapter-house, where 
a lecture was delivered on some religious subject, and 
such admonitions and corrections as the prior or abbot 
niight think necessary were not withheld. Thence 
they proceeded again to the church to assist at the 
early mass, which being ended, an hour and a half was 
allowed for exercise or study. At eight they again met 
in the choir to perform other services, which held them 
till near ten, at which time they proceeded to the refec- 
tory to dine. The monks waited on each other, and no 
conversation was allowed but on days of festival: din* 
ner being ended, they returned to the church to chaunt 
their common thanksgiving. There was now an hour 
and a half for relaxation, after which they were engaged 
in various services till nearly the hour of supper, which 
was five, their laborious devotions were then resumed 
till eight, when they retired to rest. 

The last abbot but one was Richard Marshall, who not 
being sufficientiy pliant for the purposes of Henry VIII. 
after all the honours that be had enjoyed^ was thrown 
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tipon the world with the miserable pittance of lOs, per an- 
num. He was succeeded, through the interest of the vicar« 
general Cromwell, by Thomas Butler, who surrendered 
the Abbey and all its possessions to the king's commissi- 
oners : upon this occasion they repaired to the monastery, 
and summoned the members to the chapter-house, laying 
before them an instrument ready prepared, signifying 
that the lord abbot and his monks, moved by the grace 
of Almighty God, and of their own will and free consent, 
without compulsion or restraint, did, out of pure con- 
science, resign for ever to the king'^B use their whole pro- 
perty and possessions : this they were compelled to sign. 
Upon the conclusion of this farce the conventual seal 
"was broken, and the Abbey declared to be dissolved. 

The principal inhabitants, unwilling to have this 
magnificent house reduced to ruin, petitioned the king 
that it might be spared, to receive his majesty, or any of 
the nobility, who might resort to the town ; this request 
^as refused, and the purchaser was permitted immedi- 
ately to commence his destructive operations. 

The remains of this ancient Abbey are now inconsi- 
derable; and, excepting the church, the most striking 
feature is the embattled wall which surrounded the pre- 
cinct ; this, on the northern and eastern sides, is nearly 
entire. Near the west end of the church is the shell of a 
building, supposed to have been the infirmary of the in- 
T^d monks ; it is about 180 feet in lengthy and consists 
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of two obloiig buildingB j one part has been converted 
into a dwelling-house, the other is used as a barn. 

The Church was originally in the form of a cross, hav- 
ing two lofty towertf, one at the west end, the other in 
the centre ; the western tower, the north porch, and the 
nave are still standing. The tower is a well-proportioned 
structure; its western side contains a noble window, 
which takes up the entire breadth, and nearly the whole 
height of the Church : under it is a door, which was the 
great west entrance $ it has a round-headed arch of Nor- 
man construction, into which has been inserted a pointed 
arch at some subsequent period. The north porch is al- 
most entire. The door is a lofty pointed arch, encooi- 
passed by a suit of square mouldings : on the spandriUi 
are quatrefoils with shields ; above the door are two sto- 
ries, in each is a window, with an obtuse pointed arch, 
and e](tending in length from one story to the other on 
either side is a canopied niche ; in one of them is a hooded 
figure, like a nun ; the other probably contained a statue» 
but the pedestal only remains. 

On the south side of the chancel is an old figure 
that was discovered among the ruins, either of the choir 
or the Virgin Mary's chapel, by the heralds, at their visit- 
ation of this place in 1633. They caused it to be placed 
in its present situation, with an inscription as follows : 

« The figure underneath, at first placed within the 
monasteiy of St. Peter and St. Paul, and afterwards 



ftmnd in the raint^ wat removed hither by the dirtetiolk 
of his majetty's heralds at armi, in their visitAtion 18S8» 
to remidn) as it was originally intended^ in perpetaal me- 
mofy of Roger de Montgomery, earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was kinsman to the conqueror, and one of his cUef com* 
manders in the victorious battle of Hastings. He erected 
many useful buildings here, both public and private; 
not only fortified this town with walls, and built the 
eastle upon the isthmus, but also the castleil of Ludlow 
and Bridgenortb, with the monastery of Wenlock. He 
founded and endowed in an ample manner this large Be* 
nedictine Abbey, and when he was advanced in years, by 
the consent of his countess Adelaisa, he entered into 
holy orders, and was shorn a monk of this his own found* 
ation, where he lies interred. He died the CTth of July, 
1094." 

Shrewsbury was a considerable town at the time of 
tlie conquest, as appears- by its rate in Doomsday Book. 
In the reign of Richard II. a parliament was held here 4 
and in the following reign it was the scene of an obstinate 
battle between king Heniy IV. and Henry Percy, sur* 
named Hotspur, the earls of DoU^as and Shrewsbury. 

It seemed the intention of the malcontents to depose 
the king; they published a manifesto filled witli com- 
plaints, to which the monarch condescended to reply, but 
without effect. The rebels were encamped at Shrewsbury, 
where the king, upon arriving with his troops, again of- 
fered an accommodation, and the earl of Worcester was 
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deputed to treat with him ; but the negotiation coming 
to nothing^ the fight commenced. The kiog appeared 
at first likely to be defeated ; his horse was killed under 
him, and his son, the prince of Wales, was wounded in 
the face; but he managed so well his body of reserve, 
that by their help he regained the ground he had lost, 
and the aspect of the day was entirely changed ; the last 
charge of the royal troops was so briskly pushed, that 
the malcontents were defeated ; young Percy was slaia 
in the battle, and buried by the king's leave : but after* 
wards altering his mind, he ordered him to be taken up, 
and his body to be cut in quarters, and fixed on poles in 
the high way. The earl of Worcester being taken prt- 
soner was beheaded in the town. 

In the year 1551 the sweating sickness, so fatal to 
the English both at home and abroad, first discovered 
itself at Shrewsbury, on the 15th of April. It spread 
all over England in about the space of six months, and 
affected the English only : it chiefly seized men of a 
middle age ; few women, children, or old men suffering 
Irom it — ^its crisis was completed in about twenty*four 
hours, and those who slept during the affection seldom, 
waked again. 



COVENTRY, 

WARmCKSHIRE. 

The city of Coventry is at the present time venerable on 
account of its many vestiges of antiquity. The princi* 
pal ornament of the city in monkish days was a monas- 
tery founded in 1049, by earl Leofric and his countess ; 
here was placed an abbot and twenty-four monks of the 
Benedictine order. The church of this monastery was 
most superbly decorated, being enriched upon its walls 
and beams with massy gold and silver : it was endowed 
with half the town and twenty<four manors, being de« 
dicated, according to the custom and phraseology of the 
times, to God and his Blessed Mother, St. Peter, St. 
Oswald, and All Saints. The first abbot was Leofrin ; 
but the title was soon suppressed, in consequence of the 
removal of the see of Litchfield to this place, the bishop 
being in such cases supreme of the house ; but though a 
prior was appointed, the privileges of the house as a 
mitred abbey were continued. The bishop and his new 
dependants the monks were soon engaged against each 
other in the most rancorous disputes, and to carry on his 
designs for their depression, he scraped from one single 
beam of the church 500 mark's worth of silver. These 
bickeriDgs appear to have been continued by his sue* 
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eeBSorSy for bishop Hugh Novani, in a dispute with them 
in synod before the high altar, had his head broke with 
the holy cross ; the monks however finally obtained the 
advantage, and, aided by the pope, procured from several 
succeeding monarchs many rich endowments, so that 
their revenues were valued at j£ 731 : 19:5 per aniiMfft. 
Upon the suppression^ Heniy ordered the whole pile to b« 
levelled with the ground. 

The cathedral is supposed to have been built like 
that of Litchfield ; nothing now remains of it but a frag* 
ment seen on the right in the annexed View. Near it is 
the church of the Holy Trinity, and more to the left i« 
tiie beautiful steeple of St. Michael's ; so that when the 
eathedral was standing, Coventry presented a match* 
less group of chttrc^eS| all standing within the same 
cemetery. 



ST. MICHAELS CHURCH, 

COFENTBr. 

St. Michael's (according to DogtUle) isfint noted by 
historians in the time of king^ Stephen ; '* for then,'* 
says he, " did Rannlpb, earl of .Chester^ render it to the 
monks of G>ventry by the name of the chapel of St. MU 
chael, being satisfied by the testimony of divers persons* 
as well clergy as laity, that it was their rigbt,'^ Thia 
act of the earl's was confirmed by his son and successor* 
The earl of Chester afterwards gave the tithe of his estates 
In Coventry for the health of his and his ancestors' souls, 
commanding all his officers, upon pain of a grievous 
curse, to make due payment of them accordingly. The 
advowson of this Church being claimed by the bishop, 
the prior of Coventry and the prelate came to an agree- 
ment, by which the latter accepted, in lieu of his claim, 
the perpetual patronage of the churches of Rujrton and 
BobenhuU, which he then settled upon the cathedral of 
Litchfield. It was also agreed, that after the deceases of 
the then incumbents of the two chapels, the monks sho 'Id 
provide secular priests and other fit ministers to servi^ 
the S2ud chapels, and allow them a competent mainte* 
nance. 

The Church of St. Michael has at present one of th^ 
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most beautiful Bteeples in Europe ; it consists of a tower^ 
enriclied with figures in canopied niches, surmounted by 
an octagon^ which lengthens into an elegant spire ; eyery 
part is so finely proportioned, that sir Christopher Wren 
pronounced it to be a master-piece of architecture. The 
Church within is light and lofty, consistingof a body and 
two aisles, divided by four rows of high pillars and alrches ; 
the height of the steeple and the length of the whole 
building are the same, vie. SOS feet ; the width of the 
Church is 104 feet. This remarkable steeple was began 
In the reign of Edward III. by two brothers, Adam 
«nd William Bota, at their own expense : it was more 
than twenty-two yean in building, and cost upwards of 
£9000. 



KENT. 

Atlesford is pleasantly situated, about thirty-two milet' 
from London. The river Medway, which. flows by it on 
the north-west side, becomes here a fine stream of fresh 
water ; and instead of the noisome smelk arising from the 
salt marshes which prevail lower down, the river is en- 
compassed with a range of fertile meadows, conducing to 
the health and profit of the inhabitants of Aylesford. At 
the back of the village the ground rises abruptly to a con* 
siderable height, so that the church, the vicarage, and 
other buildings, stand even higher than the tops of the 
houses that are below. 

Aylesford is famous for a battle fought between the 
Britons and Saxons in the year 455, which was about five 
years after the first landing of the latter in Britain. Vor>> 
timer, the British lung, first encountered the invaders on 
the banks of the river Darent, Sn this county : the Saxons 
appear to have been defeated, as they retreated to Ayles- 
ford, where passing the Medway, a sanguinary battle was 
fought, which ended in favour of the Britons ; in this au> 
tion Horsa, brother to Hengist, the Saxon general, and 
Catigem, brother to king Vortimer, were killed fighting 
hand to hand. The former is supposed to have been 
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tmried a little more than three miles north of Aylesfonly 
at a place now called Horsted ; in the fields near which 
are many large stones dispersed oyer the land, some 
vrect, others thrown down ; these are supposed to have 
been the monuments of warriors killed in the conflict* 
Catigem is said to have been buried still nearer to the 
field of battky on an emineneoy about one mile north 
ficom the village, and a quarter of a mile westward of 
the hln^ Eoad firom Rochester to Mandstoneb 



THE nUORT, NEAR A7LESP0RD> 

KBIfT. 

Thb Piioiyy now called the Frian, is sitoated eloie to 
th« north-east bank of the riTer M«dway ; it was found* 
ed forfiius Cannelttes, in thetwenty-i&fthyearof Henry 
III. by Richard, lord Grey, of Codnof . This monastery 
was the first for friars of the Carmelite order that was 
established in England; they soon increased, not only 
here, but in eirery part of Europe ; and in the year 
1845 held thtiir first European chapter at this Prioiy> 
near Aylesfard. In the reign of king Edward II. Richard, 
lord Grey, great grandson to the fDunder, bestowed upon 
the prior three acres of land to enlarge the mansion ; 
tod in the seventeenth of Richard II* the king granted 
to the monks a spring of water at a place called Haly 
Garden, in the aiiyoining parish of Burham, that they 
might make an aqueduct for the use of their house. 

At the dissolution of this place^ which occurred 
about the twenty^eventh of Henry VIII. its possessions 
were surrendered to the crown ; and, some years after* 
wards, Henry granted in exchange to sir Thomas Wyatt, 
among other premises, the site and house of the Priory 
of the White Friars, near Aylesford, and all buildings, 
gardensi and lands, within the site and precinct of it, and 



tftber lands in Aylesford belonging to it, to hold hf 
Isnigfat's service, at tlie yearly rent of lOt. Sd» The son 
of sir -Thomaa above named, having raised a febeUion 
against queen Mary, was attainted, and his estates for- 
feited to the crown. Queen Elizabeth gave the Priory 
to John Sedley, esq. of Southfleet, who dying without 
issue, bequeathed it to his hrother William, who wait 
afterwards knighted and created a baronet by James I* 
Sir William Sedley conveyed this estate by sale, in the 
reign of Charles I. to sir Peter Ricaut. Sir Peter left 
ten sons, the youngest of whom, sir Paul Ricaut, was a 
great traveller, not only in Europe, but in Asia and 
Africa, and published the State of the Ottoman Empire, 
and other books. He was much employed in the reigns 
of Charies II. James II. and William III. The Priory^ 
after passing through several hands, came into the pos- 
session of Henage Finch, who acquired great reputation 
in the time of queen Anne. In the reign of George I« 
he was cheated earl of Aylesford. The house, though 
much remain of its ancient parts, has been -modernizedy 
and is now the residence of the countess dowager of 
Aylesford. 
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TAVISTOCK ABBEY, 

BEroySHISE. 

Tavi$tock stands on the banks of theTavy» which river> 
with the addition of the Saxon word stock, signifying a 
place, gives origin to its name. Before the year 961 
this place was the manor and chief residence of Orgar, 
dilke of Devonshire, who, in the days of king Eldgar, 
kept here a princely household. This duke had a 
daughter named Elfnda, remarkable for the beauty of 
her person : a& this circumstance was the means of allying 
the family of Orgar to the royal blood, and probably 
gave an occasion for the foundation of this Abbey, histo- 
rians have given a minute account of some previous 
transactions relative to this event. The king, on the 
general report of Elfrida's fame, dispatched his confidant 
and favourite, earl Ethelwold, to see the lady, that he 
might make no advances himself till he was assured of 
the perfection of her beauty. Ethelwold being arrived 
at the duke's, no sooner cast his eyes upon the lovely 
Elfrida, but he became desperately enamoured of her. 
His pasdiv'ii was so violent, that he became deaf to the 
dictates of reason ; and disregarding his own personal 
sa:ety, he ventured to demand her for himself. Having 
obtained the consent of her father, he married her in the 
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most private manner, persuading the duke, that he had 
such reasons for concealing the marriage as he could not 
with propriety divi}^. Returning shqrtly after to court, 
he informed the king that he had been imposed upon by 
the current report,' and was surprised the world should 
think so much of Elfrida's charms ; for, to all appearance, 
the feme o# hep beauty proceeded more from her father's 
riches than any thing else. This account, which was calcu^ 
lated to damp the ardour of Edgar's pasnon, had the de- 
sired effect, and he laid aside all thoughts of his intended 
marriage. The crafty Ethelwold, observing thathis master 
was grown perfectly indifferent to the continued praises of 
Elfrida's beauty, represented to him, at a well-chosen op- 
portunity, that though the fortune of the duke of Devon- 
shire's daughter was not worth the consideration of aking, 
yet it would be the making of any subject; and therefore 
humbly entreated that he might be permitted to make 
his addresses to her : Edgar willingly and unsuspectingly 
granted his request. The earl immediately returned to 
his wifiQ, and publicly solemnized their nuptials ; but 
jealous lest the king should *be charmed with her ap- 
pearance, he sequestered her at his country seat, without 
permitting her to be»seen at court. However cautious 
Ethelwold had been in tbis afiair, Edgar was informed 
of the whole truth ; but not willing to gratify a hasty 
resentment before he was convinced that he had been 
deceived, he dissembled for the present ; and taking an 
occasion to visit .that part of the country which the earl 



^atd clioaen for the retirement of hi» ^ifi^ \» %M tato 
that he had an inclination ta^ see^ his ladjr* Th^sMl 
was cenlbunded at the king's vea^hition*. vid endeavoured 
to divert hioa£rom his purpose, but witl|»ut suec^^s: ho 
was, however, indolged ,w4lh peraMunou to preeede ^t 
king, under pretence o£ preparing for hin re<feptaei^ 
He now. hastened to his h^use^ and throwing hunwelf a( 
Efifrida's feet,, acknowledged what he bad done to ohtaia 
her, and co^iuredher to nako eveiy ende9,vour to coneeal 
her charms from the king : she prow^s^d to conform to 
his wishes, but instead of so doings was empk>yed dusing 
his absence to meet the kin^ in adorning herself to the 
greatest advantage. The momf n^ Edgar cast his eyes 
upon her,, he determined to u^ake her his own, and or- 
dered Ethelwold to go for Northumberland on some pre>i' 
tended urgent business ; hut the unfortunate earl did not 
perform his journey ; he wa^ found dead in a wood. It 
was at first supposed that he was murdered by robbers; 
hut on Edgar's raising El^d^, to the throne, witiiout an 
inquiry, after the murderer of her husband, the people 
we|E>e undeceived. 

The father of Elfrida, pneved at tiae disorders^ which 
had taken place in his- faioiiy, waa„ after the n^nner of 
t^f^ days, admonished by a vision to found a monastery 
for the peace and solace of his mind. Accordingly he 
began the erection of an Abbey here) which waa coiopleted 
by his son Ordulph, in a st^e of great niLagnificence, 
about the year 981. Ordulph and hi^. Udy endowed the 
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Abbey with the manor of Tavistock and several others ; 
these donations were increased by king^ Ethelred, who 
granted to the monks many privileges. However, it fk>u- 
xishednotlong under the fostering influence of its benefac- 
tors ; for within thirty yean from its foundation it wasde- 
stroyed by the Danes, who sailed up the Tavy, and landed 
near its waUs. A short time afterwards it was rebuilt, and 
jreceived, in addition to its former possessions, the munifi* 
cent benefactions of qianypious persons. Henry I. granted 
** the jurisdiction and the whole hundred of Tavistock** 
to the Abbey, with the privilege of a market, and a fair of 
three day's continuance. As the riches of this establish- 
' inent were augmented, the pride of its abbots increased, 
till at length an application was made to Henry VIII. by 
Richard Barham, the thirty-fifth abbot, for the honour 
of a mitre, which included the privileges of a peerage. 
The patent, by which this dignity was conveyed, is 
dated the 83d of January 1519 : this eminence was of 
short duration ; for in 1539, John Befyn, the last abbot, 
surrendered this monasteiy, and was allowed a yearly 
stipend of j^lOO for life ; at this time its revenues were 
valued at ^£902:3:7} annual produc^. In the same 
year it waa given, with all its possessions, including the 
borough and town of Tavistock, to John, lord Russell ; 
and since the family have attained the ducal rank, they 
have the title of marquis from this place. The present 
duke of Bedford is now the proprietor. 

Many detached fragments of the original building 
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still remain, but they are mo3tly incorporated in others of 
a more recent date. Iicland describes the Abbey church 
to be 1S6 yards in length, and the cloisters of the saifie 
extent ; these have been long demolished. The materiall^ 
tirhich composed the chapter-house, a most magnificent 
structure, were removed many years since,* and used for 
the erection of a dwelling-house for the duke of Bedford's 
steward. Other parts of the buildings have been converted 
into warehouses, and other, inferior purposes. A large 
arched gateway, attached to the principal inn of the town, 
is stili standing. This is a handsome relic, adorned with 
lofty pinnacles, and from its workmanship appears to have 
been erected in the time of Henry VI. Among the ruins 
of the Abbey a monument was discovered, 'Supposed to 
be the tomb of Ordulph before mentioned. By referring 
to' the plate two stones may be seen lying under the arch 
upon a fragment of the ruin; these were dug up near the 
tomb, and placed in their present situation by the pro- 
prietor of the premises. They are of a slaty quality, 
and have an inscription, which for the most part, is 
obliterated— the only legible words are, 

** SUB JACET INTUS 
CONDITER." 

Near this tomb was also found a sarcophagus of con- 
siderable dimensions, and in it the bones of Ordulph of a 
most gigantic size ; he is reported to have been of such, im- 
mense strength and stature, that he could breakthe bars of 
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gateSf aasKitfttsde -over rivers ten feet wide. Tteae bones tte 
still pteserved » the cburch. The erect septdchral ctone^ 
plaeed h^ t^ end ^f tlie coffin, stood formerly In tka 
t<Hm» but has been brought within the Abbey gardens for 
safety ; €m it is sa insoriptiidny in rude ckankcters, 

" NEP08 RAlrt rtLH HCOWtHEVl/* 

Several of the abbots^tveix of isonsiderable Mpiutatioli 
for learning) ai^ made great ^vatices in the promidgaltilMi 
of knowledge, as appears by the eredion of a printuig 
press in ihe Abbey shortly after the art was brougbit ints 
£ogland> 

The origin of Tavistock is attributed to the fouada* 
tioii and estabhshment of the Abbey ; it is now a large 
«Lnd populous . town« though tiie situation is low^ the 
streets narrow, and imtifferently paved ; many of ih/t 
houses bear the appeamnce of considerable age. The 
church is spadous, consxstiiig of four aisles, a chancel, 
azid a tower at the west end. It contains several monu- 
ments worthy of notice. The river is here crossed by two 
bridges ; during rainy seasons it tUspla]^ a pertufbed and 
interesting appearance, as its course, is obstructed by a 
number of ledges and masses of ^ck. 

As early as the reign of Edward I. Tavistock sent 
members to Pariiunent; the portreve is the retolming 
ofliicer^ who is elected annually by twenty-fbut Dmev 
holdera. The number of voters is about 110; acoonUng 
4» 4iieretukti8 lately madtt^ the pl)|mlatton (tf t!kep«rtili 
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amoimted to 4990 ; the number of houses is 655. Serges 
are Aianufiictuicd liei« for the East India Company; 
which gives empl<^rment to many of the inhabitants. 
Till about the time of the Reformation an institution 
existed here for the study of Saxon literature, attd a 
building Vas appropriated to this purpose, called the 
Saxon school. 

This town, and its vicinity, have given birth to many 
eminent characters ; among the most illustrious is sir 
FrancisDrake, the first Englishman who circumnavigated 
the globe. Queen Elizabeth was so well pleased with this 
exploit, that she paid hira a visit on board his own ship,' 
and ordered that the vessel, in which he had endured so 
many hardships, should be preserved as a monument of 
his own and the nation's glory. This celebrated ship, 
after lying at Deptford in a decaying state for many 
years, was at length broken up, and the University of Ox- 
ford presented with a chair manufactured from its planks. 
The poet, William Browne, was likewise born at Ta- 
vistock in the year 1590, and was a writer of consider- 
able merit for his day ; he published a work, in 1613, 
entitled Britannia's Pastorals, in which he has many lively 
allusions, descriptive of the scenery of this place. 

In the church of Lamerton, near Tavistock, is a 
monument with the effigies of two brothers who were 
twins, and so much resembled each other in every 
particular, that they could not be distinguished by their 
jiearest relatives; and what is still more remarkable. 
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their minds and affections were as one,— such was jhe. 
sympathy of their natures, that if one was sick or 
grieved, the other felt the like sensations, though they 
were far distant in their persons, and no intelligence was 
given to either party. It was likewise remarked, that 
if one was merry the other was alike affected", though 
they were in different places ; but they could not long 
endure to be separated, and were always desirous to eat, 
drink, sleep, and wake together: they died in 1564, 
serving at Newhaven, in France, where one being slain, 
the other immediately took his .place, and pairticijpated 
in his fote. ' 



I*YLLE PRIOftY, 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

» 
This Prioiy was founded about the year 1200 by Adam- 

de Rupe, on his lands at Pylle, about one mile from Mil- 
ford Haven, on the north side : he endowed it with va- 
rious parcels of land, all confirmed by Thomas de Rupe 
his son ; likewise by charter of t^e twenty-fifth of Ed- 
ward III. The founder placed here monks of the order 
of St. Martin of Tours, in Caldey island. These monks, 
in process of time, grew weary of the strict discipline of 
their order ; and laying aside the rigid peculiarities of St. 
Martin, they became conunon Benedictines. This esta- 
blishment was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Budoc, and 
is said to have been subordinate to the abbey of St. Dog- 
mael, in this county ; but at the suppression its revenues 
were sepsvately estimated, and, according to Tanner^ the 

* « 

annual produce was ^^67:15:3— it was given in the 
thirty-eighth year of Henry VIII. to Roger and Thomas 
Barlow. 

The situation of this Priory is extremely pleasant ; 
it stands near one of the creeks which branch into the 
X^hannel. The country around is well cultivated. 

The village of Pylle is situated a little to the east on 
the other side of the -creek, and to the south is Pender- 
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^t, at the distance of half a mile. The north is bounded 
by several ranges of hills, which afford abundance of wood 
And pasturage. Vei^ tittle now remains of this religious 
foundation except the gate-house, andscattered fragments 
t)f the walls. To the gate-house are attached several cot- 
tages, incorporated with the original building, or erected 
with its materials. 

Grose has ^ven a View of this place taken from the 
north side, and denominates it^^ Hufober&ton Priory,^' ob- 
serving, that ** it is called by the inhablttotft The Priory, 
but whether for monks or nuns, or what order, and when 
and by whom founded, are particulars not handed down 
by tradition, or at ieast not known by the generality of 
the neighbouring people." Hence it appears, that all 
his information on this particular subfect was sought in 
the neighbourhood, and he was led into an error by the 
proximity of the tillage of Hubberston^ On a similar 
account some have called it the Priory of Pendergast. 
Gough, in his edition of Camden, f<^owing Grose in the 
name, has likewise very contentedly eonsigBed this place 
to oblivion. 



ST. PETER'S CHURCH, 

\r the rest6ittt»>n of t^ Utttverslty of Oieford by Alfiei 
tbe Omsat, OrimteiM> tbte nBli9nk> wiio came into ihn 
^ewamty bf tine inVitftti^ of ijhe kiipg^, in the yvn^ dSS^ 
was a^pfointed 4Mie of its i^rofessors, and erected tliis 
CtMrMlh ftoott aite# Ub arHvai, for tbe perferaiaiice of di* 
vine wonili]p> ««d tbe veoeption of tiie Oitford scholars | 
{>artieaIatlytkoie^St* Neot'e Hefl, then situated endi« 
iH^rtli side of the Chureli) ItoMft when<l»e to the hall was a 
^piBKi^ge under gVwitod, long sinOe fiUed ap. 

St. Peter's Ghnfvh is recorded to hapve been the AM 
-of fitjone tereAed in the neighbourhood of Oxford ; ahd> 
lieing *' coriou^y cut and carved," excited the admiration 
of all b^olden. It is the mother Church to all otherl 
in Oxfofd, and was formerly the Uniret^ity ChUrch. At 
this time the Univei^ty sermons are annually pleached 
here oAthe Sundays, in the afternoon, in time of Lent; 
fKirtiy to preserve the original right and privilege, and 
TpntJif from necessity ; for the statutes of some colleges, 
particularly Corpus Christi, oblige their meinbers to 
preach a sermon before the University in Letit, either in 
this Church or at St. Paul's Cross, London, in order to 
qualify them for a bachelor or doctor <^ divinity's degree. 
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This Church consists of a body, a north aisle and 
chancel ; abutting from the chancel, on the north side, a 
small chapel, and another smaller apartment, now used 
as a school. The Church is about 118 feet long and 
forty-two broad. The chancel is the most ancient part 
of the edifice, but intermixed with work of a more mo- 
dem date. The side windows have the Saxon zigzag or- 
nament ; and the groinings, forming the roof, are curi- 
ously carved with chain-work.. Affixed to the south-west 
pillar, of the chancel is a pulpk of stone, slightly carved, 
having the date 1631 ; to this pulpit the University preach- 
ers ascend by a.flight of steps within the before^mentioned 
pillar, the parish minister by steps on the other side. 

In the north aislCis a monumental painting repre- 
senting queen Elizabeth; )tmt for what purpose executed, 
or by whom, is not known. Under one of the windows 
is a brass plate, inscrij^ed to the memory of Simon Parret, 
gent, twice proctor of the University of Oxford, and Eli- 
zabeth his wife : they are engraved kneeling together, 
with nine sons and ten daughters— the date 1584. The 
windows of this aisle contain many fragments of painted 
glass ; in one of lihem is a symbol of the Trinity, and 
above are the heads of three figures. There was formerly, 
within the Church, a most curious rotund font, represent- 
ing, in stalls under circular arches, supported by massive 
columns, the Twelve Apostles : this was many years since 
^conveyed away by an ignorant and sacrilegious church- 
.warden, and placed over a well on the north side of the 
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Church ; but the well has been lon|^ stopped up, and the 
font destroyed. The present font is not ineleg^antly carved^ 
and represents the Forbidden Tree, supported by Adam 
and Eve ; and formerly belonging to the Church were 
several chantries. 

The external appearance of this Church presents an 
interesting figure from the strange intermixture of its ar- 
chitecture : the only discernible portion of Grimbald's 
work in the body, is the door within the southern porch : 
the bibher parts of the structure are of the time of Henry V. 
when the Church was re-edii&ed. The exterior circle of 
the south door is composed of the zigzag ornament; next 
to which are a number of grotesque heads of various cha- 
racters, each with a long tongue bending round a large 
circular moulding : the inner arch of the door is enriched 
with a delicate ornament, in part broken off. 

The crypt beneath the chancel end of the Church is 
one of the most ancient of which we have any written 
record in this kingdom. Historians say, that Grimbald 
built it for his intended sepulchre ; but having a dispute 
vdth some of the scholars, he retired from Oxford, taking 
with him the tomb which he had made, and intended to 
have deposited in this place : he spent the rest of his days 
at Winchester abbey, and. was there buried. Of late 
years this crypt has -excited considerable Quriosity and 
attention : the entrance into it, with every other avenue 
for air or light, was nearly blocked up with bones and 
rubbish, till the frequent Inquiries for admission reor 
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dered it necessary that some a^lentioa should be paid to 
its state ; the entrance has been duaredy a|^ the narrow 
•pentngs in the walls, to the south a^d eapt, admit a small 
eireulation of air. It is stiU used as a chamel-hoaae, and 
at times flooded with water. The entrance into it at pre- 
sent is by a descent of twelve steps, throui^ a door in a 
buttress on the south- side of the Church : formeily it 
was entered from the interior ; but this place baa been 
for many ages built up— the aodcnt steps leadiocf from 
the ciypt into the Church stiU remain. This ciypt is in 
length about forty feet, in breadth nearly twenty-four, 
and consists of two rows of pillars, four in each row, 
with aasweriog pilasters at the sides and ends, supportiog 
groined arches, which form the roof*— the pillars, indud-. 
ing the caps and bases, are not quite six feet high, and 
unequal as to their circumference. The shafts are omsr 
mented at the bottom with a broad fillet ; they stand upon 
a square basement, and are of equal thickness from the 
cap to the base : the lower parts are mostly covered with 
earth, except where it has been cleared away by the cu- 
rious for the purpose of seeing the colunms entire : some 
of the caps are sculptured with curious devices, <me of the 
inost remarkable of which is given in the accompanying 
Vignette. This ciypt, as already observed, is of late much 
visited by travellers ; and it is a matter of surpnae, that 
though every attention has been bestowed to render it easy 
of access, it is still suffered to be a receptacle for the 
Irigid trophies of death— the ground iii scattered with 



inaaldetiiig^boaet ; and i^bvtly sculls are here and there 
c(»iigresated in promisciioiis hea^ 

la the churchyard, near to the east end of the 
Church, is a marble stone, inscribed to the jaemory of 
Thomas Heame, M:A, the celebrated antiquarian, who 
died June 10, 1735, aged fifty-seven years, and wa« here 
Interred. 

This indefatigable writer, the son of' the parish 
cleik of White Waltham, Berks, was adopted by Mr. 
Cherry, lord of the adjoining manor, and Ivy him sent to 
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Oxford. He began his career as an author, with editing 
and publishing several of the Classics from Bodleian MSS. 
but soon devoted himself to the study of English anti- 
quities ; on which subject, in the course of thirty-five 
years, he published thirty-two different works. His last 
publication was << • Benedict, Abbot of Peterborough's 
well-written and faithful History of Heniy II. and 
Richard II." 

This Church is a vicarage, in the gift of the master 
and fellows of Merton college. 
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WALTHAM ABBEY, 

ESSEJx^ 

Waltham, according to some writers, 'derives its name 
from the Saxon tiam, or hamlet, and weald, that if^ 
woody. In the time of Canute the Great, one Tovy or 
Tovltts, standard-bearer to that monarch, founded near 
the Forest, then Called the forest of Essex, a villag:e'and 
church, placing in the latter two priests ; after his death, 
bis estates being wasted by his heir, Waltham reverted 
to the crown. Edward the Confessor, by a charter which 
is DOW in the Tower, granted to his brother Harold ex- 
tensiire tracts of land lying about TValtham, on condition 
that he should build a monastery in the place.. In 1066 
Harold enlarged the original foundation of Tovy, and 
endowed it as a convent for a dean and eleven 'secular 
black canons, each 6f whom had a manor for his main- 
tenance, and the dean six. This convent, or College, was 
dedicated to the Holy Cross,, and enriched with many 
'costly vessels and sacred relies. The defeat and death of 
Harold were events severely f«lti by his college : it t)egaa 
however to revive under thief patronage of Maud, first 
Wife of Henry I. and bid. second wife Adelisia. King 
Stephen, though he addled nothing to its possessions, con- 
firmed the charters of bis predecessors. In the reign of 
Henrj II. the archbbhop of Canterbury, on a v.isitatioUk 

If 
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to this place, discovered bo maoy irregularities and scan* 
daloas vices among; the mqnk^^ tl}at ^e suspended the 
dean $ and an application wa^ soon afterwards made to 
the pope, for license Iq change the foundation into an 
abbey of regular canons of St. Austin, increasing the 
number from eleven to twenty^foun Henry confirmed 
all the grants formerly made to' the college, and bestowed 
upon it the rich manors of Sewardstone asd Eppi^g: 
addltioBsare supposed to have been made about this time 
to the monastery, which was again dedicate to the Ua\y 
Cross and St. Laurence. Henry III. was a great ben^ 
foctor to the Abbey of Walt bam :' in bis reigfi it begag |o 
assume an opule;^ which was not exceeded by aay in 
the kingdom : this monarch, on accaunt of its pleasant 
sitoation, and to avoid the expeofes of a coiirt, n#(|ie 
<;h.ojce of Walthai^i for his frequent rfs|4eoce, and gnivtefi 
to the town a f^ir to continue sevei^ days. AUwut Ai* 
ti^)e great disputes took plapie between tbe manastery ail4 
the townsmen respectii^ the right of cominom tl|9 ajp^ 
bot's horses were driven from the pastures, some of thei|i 
killed, and others maimed, aiyl tj^eir keepers vipkn^y 
assaulted : the abbot excoMsmunicated the ojSeaderSy vli^ 
then appealed to the common law, but Wi^re eventiiaUy 
•enteqjced to p;^y a 6ne of twenty marks. Thes^ coAteqir 
tions coutinuii^ to exis^, gave rise to great scandal, ^ad 
the monks were charged witl^ *' receivtqg much affec- 
tionate consolation from. the holy sisters in the nuanery ol 
Chesl^uiit.*' 



\, 



TIriB AhUf k^V^nam ^^M tV^ a^^nmUM ott^^nif^ 
fi^t^it kl>botf. MM iU ihstthiikm tt# fdhfiy f«VMii«fc 
Vrtrt valued iif />#0Of: 4:11. Th^ <lt« ^id ifa,fikA to tf}^ 
Anthony Deny for thirty-one years t his widow, iitf 18^ 
tecond ^tat of Edtirard Vl. ^bvt^hi f Wf fev^Mtloil fn fee 
fM 3^9000: h ^fketitatSs de^i^aded by liilirrHi^ hiiki 
«elei>fa(ed JMnes ifay, e«rl of OattM«^ tt^ AftWy-t 
ftoase, wMcU bad tteeii cons{d«ra1i(^ak4f^ b^ Mi varMUi 
possessors, was sold in 1770 to James BartfldCtf ft^.- ivftit 
pulled H da^wri, end leiasM ifte ado^x^ gMdnds to i^ gar- 
dener. 

Tht remadis of this mte faioMs AhlS/6f ^daSki (St 
some minoofs walls, fk6 Abfl»ey gat^, a Midg« Mdifi|f <i( 
it, aniyther brld^ aeross the L^a «t seia^ disfaAie<e, dfli# 
an al-ched iaftlt, with {b« nav<^ ^ tUp^ iii<!!lent cbtr^H,' 
DOW Aade parochial. TMs vene^M^ r^ie fs ^pjkMMflf 
io ber paft 6f ihe oi^igflMI bnitdiA^ «f Kofolfd, oi t^y 
b^fore^-meDtioiled, and iWMie of the nidiM^ieifef^ sp^cimeM 
of Saxon arctriteetaritf itf t1«e kW^&cMit kl hfiigm^ trim 
east to west, is about ninety- feet ; its breadth, inclusive 
of the side aisles, forty-eight; the body is separated 
from the aisles by six arclies on each side, which are 
supported by massive pillars ; the arch nearest to the 
western end is pointed, and appears of a later construc- 
tion than the other five ; these are semicircular, and en- 
riched with zigzag ornaments. Some of the pillars have 
deep indentiogs in different forms, which, according to 
tradition, were once filled with brass. The building 
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jrithinU is excdleot preservation, bat iU grandenr and 
fiiDKlicity ii nucb deformed by tbe glare of whitewash- 
ing, Tbe exterior still exhibits some traces of great an- 
tiquity. 

In this charch Harold piTered up bis vows and 
prayers for victory previous to bis engagement with Wil- 
liam dake of Normandy ; in which battle being slain, he. 
ipras brought hither, and interred at the east end of the 
ancient charch* 

In 16^1 Charles I. visited Waltham, *< and went, as 
he was wont where there was any thing remarkable, to 
siee the church, the earl of Carlisle attending bim« His 
majesty told him, after having minotely inspected what 
If as most worthy of observation, that he divided his ca- 
thedral churches as he did bis royal ships of tbe line { 
accounting St. Paul's at London, the cathedrals of York, 
Lincoln, and Winchester, of the first ; Chichester, Litch* 
field, &c. of the second i and the Welsh cathedrals, of 
frhich he ranked this church of Waltham, of the third.' 
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GREY FRIARS' MONASTERY, 

LYNN REGIS, NORFOLK. 

Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn^ is situated near the west 
extretiie of the county of Norfolk, in the hundred of Fre 
Bridge. 

Much difference has arisen on the etymology of the 

■ ' - ■ * • 

same df Lynn ; and two famous antiquarian and topo- 
graphical cotemporaries, Camden and sir Henry Spelman, 
Bate displayed both learning and ingenuity in support of 
tbeir respective opinions ; the former asserting Lynn to be 
a British word, signifying spreading waters : the latter^ 
that Len in the Saxon tongue implies a farm in tenure ; 
and concludes, that Len Episcopi is the bishop^s farm. 

■ ■ V ■ • ■ ; • ■ ■ ■ 

Sir Henry*s judgment is perhaps the more probable, as 
the fown was originally denominated Bishop s Linn, and 
was part of the monastic revenue of the bishopric of 
Norwich, and so continued until exchanged with king 
Henry VIII. for various other monastic revenues, when 
it changed its name with its possessor to King's Lynn. 

The town was formerly considered a place of no in- 
considerable strength ; it was secured on the land side by 
a semicircular line of fortification, consisting of a ditch 
and wall, strengthened by nine bastions and two gates, 
the extremities terminating at the river : ^reat part of the 
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fortifications at the commencemeiit of the nioeteenth cen- 
tory lay prostrate with the dost, and the remainder in a 
state of dilapidation. 

The lnhal»itaiiis of tlifs anetetit ttywn, from very re- 
mote ages of oyr history to the present momentous period, 
have exhibited an nninte rrupted series of loyalty ; and It 
is worthy of remarlc^ that their patriotism has been en<v 
robed w|tb no l^ss ^ban fifteen royal charters, and honoiired 
by several personal visits of their kings. 

A sword borne before the mayor, and a large cap and 
cover of silver gilt, weighing seven^^ithree ounces, were 
the gifts of kiqg John, immediately precediQg bis unfor- 
Innate passa^ over the Lincolnshire washes, and his S9b<^ 
sequent deaths which took place at Newark ii| the year 
1916. 

Of Aye monastic buildings that had esti^l^boMots H 
Lynn, t)ie tovi;er of the Grey Friars is the only visibk 
remains i this is now Qseftd to seamen as a laod-marky 
and to the merchants as a lqok*Qnt for their shipi^iii|;« 



DENBIGH CASTLE. 

BBNBVSHIRB. 

Thi§ iiNUsiYe pne^ which coaslstiid of ieViral thi^^, 
WM b«itt by Henry de I^cy, earl of Lincoln, abotfi tM 
time df Edward I. It «tandfl on ifte i^ttlMt tff 4 rotfc, 
me tide of which is nearly per p^adM^la^; tbd firffli^lpid 
eMrhnl« ftf the Castle was ffa#oogh a nini^llleeiit g8t^» 
hMtiaf a p>»idt«l arch, hiMl beio^ flaaked by two largd 
tawers, which ate dow ih a Very nxlnoas state. Thd 
mmmew tff bnlMfag tbes*^ fth-MidilMe tdwers H appareh^ 
on a nea# talp««fteft M theff i^maihs r t#a waHs w6rd 
Uril evetiei dt d ttrUihi difttan^e $ the^ torved as a case, 
into which i^m fhrawn a tnla^hre of mortar, and sftfnH 
of different sizes i when this became dry it formed a mass 
as substantial as a wall of solid stone. Over the Castle 
gate is a figure of the earl of Lincoln, its founder, in his 
robes of state, which is still in tolerable preservation : 
after the death of this nobleman the fortress and lordship 
came to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, who married Alicia, 
his daughter. The estate, upon the attainder of Lan- 
caster, was given to Hugh Despencer, the minion of Ed- 
ward II. ; on the execution of Despencer the lordship 
and Castle reverted again to the crown. Edward III. 
gave them to Roger Mostimer, earl of Match, on whose 
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attatoder and death they were pwited to WilHam Mon* 
tacute, earl of Salisbvry : they were afterwards pos- 
seised by the graodsoa of the earl of March, his attainder 
being reversed in the reign of Richard II. In process of 
time the estate becoming again by marriage the property 
of the crown, was granted by qneen Elizabeth in the 
jttiX' 1563 to her favourite, Dadley, earl of Leicester. 
In 1641 Charles I. rested here, after his retreat from 
Ch,ester, in a tower called the King's Tower, probably 
in memory of that event. The year following it was in 
the hands of the royalists aoder the government of Wil* 
liam Salisbary i it was besi^ed by general Mylton ; the 
investment was made on the 16ch of Jnly* and the garri* 
son maintained the place till the 3d of November, when 
it surrendered on the roost honourable conditions. 

This Castle is reported to have bfen blown ap and 
demolished after the restoration of Charles II. 



KEEP OF SCARBOROUGH CASTLE, 

^ YORKSHIRE. 

This yeoembte rain is Bitvated on the top of a stupen* 
dons rock, rising above 300 feet from the level of the sea* 
The rock is joined to the main land by a narrow strait, 
and l»ounded oo three sideeby the German Ocean ; it pre- 
sents towards the sea a vast range of steep and cragg-y 
clifis, entirely inaccessible. The once noble Castle of 
Scarborough was built in the reign of king Stephen, by 
William, earl of Albemarle and Holderness, who, having 
great possessions in this part of Yorkshire, erected this 
fortress for their defencew The most entire portion now 
iremaining is the dnngeon or Keep^ which, on acccount of 
the extraordinary thickness of Its walls, has outlived the 
other parts of the erection. This majestic tower was a 
square building ninety-seven feet in height, and formerly 
bad an embattled parapet % the walls are twelve feet in 
thickness % the different stories have been vaulted and 
divided by strong arches. The windows, which are larger 
than usual in such buildings, have semicircular arches 
supported by round pillars. These mouldering remains of 
antiquity have been so impaired by the ravages of time, 
that the period of their entire destruction seems to be at 
hand. 



KEEP OF SCARBOBOVGH OASTLB. 

Henry II. beinj^ jealoas of the exorbitant power of 
his barons, ordered all the castles that had been erected 
in the preceding Feign to be demolithed. The earl of 
Albemarle resisted the king's mandate till he was com- 
pelled to surrender by force, Henry coming Into the 
north to see his orders carried into effect, the sitnalion of 
this Castle appeared sogrstst a defince to the cosH, titot 
instead of perset ering in his dcs^n agaiHt W, he added td^ 
its strength and magnificenoe. 

la the feign of qtmem Hatjf the duke ef Suffolk aad 
^hers being in vebolikm. Mr. Thomas Slaibrd, seeMri 
ion of lend Stafibrdf obtained p08se»imi of this Ctttlo by 
« ftingakur stratagem 9 ooilectiag some AigttHrcli in France, 
where be happened at tliat «fme to bo^ he arrived in 
England, and having disgniaed his UMle troop in the hAblto 
of peasanU^ came with them to Scatborongh. On m 
Market day he gained an eaiy admlttaMCe Intotht Caide, 
where he itroUtd aboat, apparently to gratify his cnrt-^ 
osHyi but being gradually joined by about thirty Of his^ 
party, they secvMd the centteelt and took potMfetfle* orf 
the gate, tbrongh which tbey admitted the rMt of fhth' 
eompaay. This triumph howeiwr waf of short contU 
nnance. The earl of Westmoreland recovered fh« pitted 
without lofli in tliree days^ and the unfortunate son of lonf 
Stafford waa beheaded. 

ScarlMrough Castle was twice besieged doMog'.the 
dvil wmv, and taken by the parliament ibreet. 



GUYS CUFF, 

This romantic retreat ia witbia two or tbree aUes o€ the 
town of Warwick, on the banks of the Avon* St. Du« 
britiits, whose episcopal seat was at Warwick before the 
Saxons visited this coantrj, built on the CTIflfan oratory, 
which he dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and placed 
here an hermit, whose cell was hollowed in the native 
rock ; which, being covered with tree«, was a place of 
great solitude and secrecy. Here the famous Guy, earl 
of Warwick, from' whom the Cliff takes Its name, shel- 
tered himself from his enemies ; and, as Dngdale expVesses 
It, ** receiving ghosUy comfort from" the ^* haremite, he 
abode till his death." 

The Cliff continued the residence of a religious re- 
cluse as late as the time of Henry IV. when one John 
Burry was hermit, and received lOOs. per annum to 
pray for the good estate of Richard Beaochamp, then 
earl of Warwick, as also for the souls of his father and 
mother. 

The above earl, Richard, inthefirstyearof Henry VI. 
rebuilt the chapel, and endowed a chantry here for two 
priests, who were to sing mass daily for the good estate 
of him and his wife. This earl erected the large status 



GirT*S CLIFF* 



of the faraoos Gay» which, thoa^h now lo a very dilapi- 
dated state, ti still to be seen in the chapel. At this 
place lived the famoVs antiquary of Warwickshire, John 
Rons, who was one of the chantry priests. 

The underwritten verses, so beautifully and correctly 
descriptive of Guy's Cliff, were addressed some years 
since to the proprietor, Bertie Greathead, esq. 



Go> simple Bard, involte the Nine, 

At Guy's Cliff, sweet recess: I 

There a soft troop shall mildly shine, 

Thy humble harp to bless. 

Tliere Avon winds his pensive way, 

Serenely clear and calm ; 
A stranger he to ev'ry wind. 

And ev'ry rude alarm. 

O'er his soft stream the trees depend. 

To strew the falling leaf ; 
And s«em> like Charity, to send 

A constant dole to grief. 

Then Cynthia, in her silver way. 

Is faintly seen to gleam ; 
And coyly sheds a virgin ray 

To kiss the gentle stream. 

There once, we're told, in days of yort. 

That Guy, so groat and brave, 
Wa<), fondly musing, seen to pore 

O'er soft Avona's wave. 

For, in a cell of uncouth shape, 

With years and moss grown old, 
Thr mighty warrior made escape 

From British Barons bold. 



guy's cliff* 

But 8OO0L « troop of barbed hone, 

Witli burnish d lances rear'd» 
Pursue the hopeless hero's course. 

And near bis cell appeared. . 

Here roiuid and round they ride in Tain^ 

And rock and wood sunrey. 
But seek th^ spot vith fruitless pain 

Where Guy of Warvick lay. 

Then swore a rebel could not hide» 

Nor guUl e'er fiud retreat, 
Whei'e Flora bloom'd in tinted pride» 

And Avoix roird so sweet ! 

Here, loqg retir'd from loud alarms. 
And courts' pernicious powers, 

He strew'd those limbs that rung with arms,. 
With simple fading flowers. 

Hencfthen, companion of his woes, 

The rugged rock so steep; 
Its dewy midnight blossom blow5. 

And long has iearn'd to weep ! 

But now Vbe nymphs of Avon's wav» 

Here take their nightly sport, 
And trending light the gelid cave. 

Here keep their nightly court. 

Here wood, and rock^ and grove contend 

For elegance and grace ; 
And in the soft Avona blend 

All Nature's beauteous lace. 

Here Medihition seems to glow 

With more than mortal fires. 
And through ideal worlds to go» 

To strike seraphic lyres ! 



Here, oft tfw'Mvnd of disUat btlb 

On gentle sepbyrs float. 
And oft to Mflaneholy tells 

The times wben SlfAKSPEAKS wrote. 

(Rocftll« our Ions-forgotten M«nds, 

In life once held so dear; 
And o'er tiy» hoary urn of timef 

Arrests the f^ftlling tear.) 

Here long, perhaps, he took hh ttaad. 

And o*er this stream totght pore, . 
Ere PROSP£HO broke the enchanted wand 

And ARIEL'S soag vas o*er. 

Here oft he sung of warlike deeds. 

And stainM Avona red ; 
Whc^ in » bed of whispViug reeds, 

.Conceal'd his limid head. 

Here soar'd the bard to foreign c&nts, 

Adventurous like the stork; 
And daring sung the bloody crimes 

Of Lancaster aad York. 

Tlien, oft as silence led the honn, 

At eve retiring hare. 
He gather'd aitless qieaddW^oirMV^ 

For poor OPH£LIA*s biar. 

By the latter verses Sbakspeare is supposed to have 
made Guy's Cliff his ftivoarite retirea«eB($ the idea is 
justified by its being within a few miles of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the place of bi| nativity. 



B ASINGWERK ABBEY, 
FLINTSUIME. 

T^p miiM «f (bis AUbey stand about oiw vile east of 
Holywell, nfiftr tbe aortb euie of tbe road» io a delightlul 
sityatiop, comtsaiidiag ezteoftive prospeda over a country 
throat which the Hver Dee wioife Its mazy course i aa4 
includinff, among other inOereslii^ objects, views of 
Chaster, Park Gate^ and tbe Lancashire bills. 

Historians are not agreed as to th» founder of thb 
religious house. Taoner supposes it to have been founded 
by Ralph, earl of Chester, ab.out the year llSI-f and 
made an abbey of Cistercian monks by king Henry II. ift 
1159. It was dedicated to St. Mary. In the twenty-sixth 
of Henry VIII. Its lands and possessions produced a yearly 
revenue of £\S1 : 15 : 2 ; it was granted by that monarch 
to Henry ap Harry. Part of the church, the refectory^ 
and some other offices, still remain : the whole was built 
-with a reddish stoQe found in the neighbourhood, and 
appears to have been an extensive fabric : several of 
the doors are circular, though tbe windows have gene* 
rally the pointed arch. Near the ruins stands an ancient 
brick barn, probably the granary belonging to the monas* 
tery ; this barn was some years since occupied by a tan^ 
aer and maltster. 



BASIKOWBRK ABBEY. 

A gravestone found among the ruins records the in> 
terment here of George Petie, son to Williaoi, Ion! 
Petre, baron <»f Ingateetone in Essex » vbo, for his attach- 
ment to the Catholic religion, and the cause of king 
Charles I. left his country, and died at Wexford in 1647» 
aged thirty* four. It is coiyectured he was brought to 
this place and privately interred, having a predilection 
for the spot on account of its supposed sanctity. 

At a short distance from the ruins is shewn an oak of 
great age and much decayed, called the Abbot's Oak ; it 
measures fifteen feet two inches in circumference. 

Near the southern boundary of the monastery, part 
of the great dyke of Offa is still visible. 
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SLEAFORD CHURCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Sjlbaford, in the division of Kesteveo and county of 
Lincoln, is a neat little town, distant from the metropolis 
116 miles. It stands on the banks of a small bat rapid 
river, which springs from the roeks about two miles west 
of the town. A castle vras bdilt at Sleaford in the year 
1 1S5, by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln ; little of it now 
remains. In this fortress king John sickened, after the 
loss of his army in the Lincolnshire washes, in proceeding 
to Newark, where he died. The market-place is a hand- 
some square, in which converge four streets $ on its eastern 
side stands the Church. According to a memorandum 
found in the parish chest, the Church was built by Roger 
Blunt and Roger Brinkham of Sleaford, merchants, in 
1271, being endowed and dedicated to St. Dennis, in 
187T* From some architectural remains under the 
belfry on the west, it is conjectured that this part of the 
«difice was built upwards of a century before the time 
above mentioned. ''The interior dimension of the Church 
from east to west, including the chancel, is 154 feet, the 
breadth of the former sixty-four, and the latter twenty- 
five feet ; the north transcept is twenty- seven feet in 
length and twenty-four broad, without pillars; this is 



SLEAFOtfD CHURCH. 

now partitioned off from the Chorch and used as a 
schoolroom. The body of the Church consists of three 
aisles ; the roof over the middle aisle is forty-eight feet 
above the pavement ; it does not appear ever to have been 
ceiled, the girders apd other parts of the frame-work being 
neatly moulded, and the intersections closed by handsome 
embowments : it is supported by six slender columns. 
The windows in the side aisles are highly pointed ; those 
over the middle aisles quick, at the spring, but fall abruptly 
into inclined planes of small elevation, forming obtuse 
angles: the south window in the belfry is of the Moorish 
taste, the segment exceeding a semicircle." — The height 
of the spire is 144 feet. 

This beautiful Church suffered much during the civil 
w«m IP the time of Charles I. 



KIRKSTALL ABBEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 

The remains of tbis once splendid establishment aresitu* 
ated in a rich and beautiful valley, through which mean- 
ders the river Are; they consist principally of the church, 
roucli dilapidated; some small portions of the other 
buildings still exist; the whole site is thickly wooded; 
tlie trees, having struck their roots into the crevices of the 
floors, extend their rich branches over the ruins. The 
church, which appears to have been a most stately pile, 
ro the form of a cross, having at the east end six 
chapels, vias io length 445 feet, and exhibits that struggle 
between the Norman and early English styles of archi* 
tecture that took place in the reign of Stephen: the 
windows and doors have circular arches, adorned with 
etgcag or rectangular mouldings. The columns in the 
ioterfof of the building are clustered, but very mas« 
nve, with capitals highly ornamented, each varying 
m pattern from the rest. The tower, at the lime when 
the church was erected, was carried but a little higher 
than the roof; but the lofty addition made to it about the 
time of Henry VIII. so loaded the columns on which it 
stood, that, some few years since, the north-west pillar 
gave way, and drew after it an enormous ruin of two 
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KIRK8TALL ABBEY. 

sides of the whole tower. The western front of the church 
is beautifully enriched with sculpture ; the entrance door- 
way is highly embellished, and the window over it, which 
is divided by a' clustered column, is still more so ; over 
this is a smaller window that once enlightened the roof; 
on each side are buttresses, which, with the pediment, 
terminate in turrets. The eastern end of the church is 
ornamented in an equal degree with the west. The inte- 
rior contains not the traces of a single monument ; and 
it is worthy of remark, that the building does not stand 
due east and west. 

South of the church, on the east front of the ruins, 
are several vaulted chambers supported by columns, which 
have a very gloomy aspeet ; the southernmost of them 
seems ready to fall on the head of the spectator who has 
the hardihood to enter it. 

The chapter- house, of which there are some remains, 
was very uncommon in design, being an oblong, divided 
by double arches into two compartments ; that portion 
contiguous to the cloisters has the remnant of a cluster of 
columns supporting two divisions of groins, and so strongly 
is the masonry united, that, not withstanding all the columns 
are gone excepting the centre one, the capitals belonging to 
them and the springing of the groins retain their positions. 

The cloister quadrangle, with vestiges of the apart- 
ments that once surrounded it, may still be traced. The 
original refectory, for there are parts remaining of ano- 
ther of a much later date, has been a magnificent vaulted 
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room, supported by two cylindrical columns, each appa- 
rently of a single stone. 

This monastery was founded by Henry de Lacy, on 
account of a vow made by him during a dangerous fit of 
illness ; it was inhabited by monks of the Cistercian order, 
and, besides its founder, bad many liberal benefactors and 
powerful protectors. Pope Adrian lY. an Englishman, 
in 11^56, confirmed to the monks the church, and all their 
other possessions ; as did also Henry II. : Henry III. 
took them under his immediate patronage ; and Edward I. 
in the fourth year of his reign, likewise granted his pro- 
tection to the abbot and monks, then greatly in debt, and 
committed the care of them to Henry de Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln and baron of Pontefract, who l>eing heir to the 
founder, was considered likely to interest himself in their 
welfare. 

This monastery was endowed at different periods 
with large donations of lands, tenements, rents, tithes,, 
and other benefactions,, to a very considerable amount : 
at the dissolution its estates were estimated at the an- 
nual value of £309: 12: 11, according to Dugdale; but 
Speed makes it a£5113:13:4. The Abbey was surren- 
dered by John Ripley, the last abbot, on the 22d of 
Nov. 1540 ;. the site was granted to Thomas Granmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and his heirs, in exchange 
for other lands, in the thirty-fourth of Henry YIII. 
Edward YI. granted the archbishop licence to alienate 
the said premises to Peter Hammond and others, for the 
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use of Thomas, a younger sod of the said archbishop, and 
his heirs. 

Kirlcstall is situated about three miles north-west 
from Leeds, within the liberty of that place, and in the 
wapentake of Skyrack. From Leeds to the Abbey the 
walk is well pa^ed, and kept in excellent order, at the 
expense of the inhabitants of the town. 



AYSCOUGH FEE HALL, SPALDING, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Spalding, situated in the division of Holland and couofy 
of Lincoln, is 103 miles north from London, and slxtei^n 
south from Boston : it is a considerable market-town, 
has many excellent houses, and enjoys a flourishing trade. 
The town, which boasts of great antiquity, is particu* 
larly indebted to the talent and learning of one of its 
former inhabitants, Maurice Johnson, esq^ an eminent 
barrister, for his unwearied researches into its antiquities, 
and for handing down to posterity memorials of its an- 
cient consequence. 

Passing the great road for London, on the left hand, 
is seen to much advantage across the river, Ayscouoh 
Fbe Hall, tlie residence of the rev. Maurice Johnson, 
D. D. and F. S. A. a descendant of the Maurice Johnson 
before mentioned. This house was built about 14S0 by sir 
Richard Aldwyn, knt. father to sir Nicholas Aldwyn, knt. 
lord mayor of London in 1499. The mansion now exhi- 
bits scarcely any thing of its original architecture, having 
been altered at different periods ; but its present possessor 
has, with considerable pains, endeavoured to restore it 
to its ancient character, uniting at the same time such im- 
provements, as have rendered it equal to the most conve- 
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nient and samptnons houses of our modern gentry. Dr. 
JohnsoD possesses a fine collection of pictures and a valu- 
able cabinet of medals and medallions ; but the chief cu- 
riosities of antiquity here have been doomed by the recent 
alterations to rust in a garret; these are an assemblage of 
missile weapons of ponderous weight, in use prior to the 
iqvention of gunpowder ; they were formerly arranged 
along the. walls of the great hall, and were doubtless the 
pride of the former possessors of the mansion. It is sin- 
cerely to be wished, that the worthy doctor's taste may 
be extended to the erection of a gallery suitable to the 
display of this valuable collection, which would assist 
the historian in his narrative, the antiquary in his re- 
search, and prove an excellent study for the painter. 



INSCRIBED STONE, YEALMPTON, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Yealmpton Stone, which has been noticed by several 
.antiqaaries, is supposed by Mr. Polwhele, (be historian 
of Devonshire, to be inscril>ed to the memory of a chri^ 
tianized Roman, of the name of Toreus, who was here 
interred. This Stone grows gradoaliy less towards the 
upper part, and is left in a very rough state for near a 
foot at the lower extremity, as if it had been intended 
for insertion into the ground; its length is nine feet, 
varying considerably in its thickness; it lies east and 
west. Mr. Polwhele compares this Stone with one at 
St. Clements, and concludes from their inscriptions tliat 
they commemorate father and son ; there is certainly a 
most singular resemblance between them. He observes, 
that, ** If at full length, the words" on the St. Clement's 
Stone, <« would be these, ISNIOCV S VITALIS FILI VS 
TORRICI; there is not the least deviation from the 
Roman capitals, except that the under dexter stroke of 
the R in TORRICI is too short and too horizontal. 
There is another very good argument for the great anti- 
quity of this inscription, which is, that here are two 
names of the person interred ; a thing so common among 
the Romans, and so seldom met with during their empire 
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in the monuments of other nations, that where the cha- 
racter concurs it may be looked upon as a decisive crite - 
rion of a Romaa inscription: bat this is still more con- 
firmed by the word VITALIS, which is actually a Ro- 
man name; so that' ISNIOC, the prenomen, is British, 
and VITALIS, the cognomen, is Roman. In my appre- 
hension, these pillarsy considered at one view, bring light 
out of darkness i in collision they emit sparks that en- 
lighten the whole region around them. The Yealmpton 
Stone is inscribed to the memory of TOREV8; and To- 
reus was, as I plainly think, a Roman. What indeed is 
more probable than that TOREVS was the same person 
fks TORRICVS? VITALIS, then the son of TOR- 
RICVS or TOREVS^, was buried at St. Clement's, 
where a Christian church had been formed out of a pagan 
temple, or erected on the site of it; and TOREVS, the 
father of VITALIS, was buried at Tealmpton, near a 
church of a similar description.*' 



CASTLE ACRE PRIORY, 

NORFOLK. 

This mooastery was erected by William de Warren, the 
first earl of Surry, in the year 1085. The earl, going on 
a pilgrimage to Rome with Gnndred his wife, visited 
several religious houses, and among them the abliey of 
Cluoi, in Burgundy, where he was so well pleased with 
bis reception and entertainment, that he determined 
the Priory, which he was now about to endow (having 
built it through the persuasions of Lanfrank, archbishop 
of Canterbury), should be for monks of the Cluniac order ; 
it was dedicated to St. Mary, and made dependant upon 
another monastery, which the earl had founded at 
Lewes, in Sussex, near his castle. On his return from 
Burgundy be brought with him from the abbey of Cluui 
four of the monks, whom he placed here, and after- 
wards increased their number to twelve. The numerous 
grants which he made to this establishment were confirmed 
by his son, who added many gifts of his own : it was 
likewise enriched by the contributions of several other 
persons. ** In the twenty-fourth year of Edward I. the 
possessions of this house were seized under pretence of its 
being an* alien priory; but it being proved that it was 
not subject to the power or assessment of any foreign 
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prince or monastery, except only that it was visited by 
the abbot of Clnni, when be came into England. In the 
34th year of the same relf^n, its privileges and possessions 
were restored ; and king Edward II. in the eighteenth 
of his reign, decreed, that it should not any ways be mo- 
lested as foreign, it having in his father's time been 
proved and declared indigenous or native." This convent, 
with all its appurtenances, was surrendered on the 22d 
of November 15S3, Thomas Mailing being then prior. 
In the deed of surrender it is expressed, that *' their 
souls and consciences were especially moved*' thereto by 
certain causes, just and reasonable $ they therefore resign 
with the house all the manors, messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, rents, and services, with the advowsons, and all 
manner of things thereto belonging, in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Middlesex, Cambridgeshire, and every other 
place. This was sigqed by Thomas Mailing* prior, and 
ten of the monks, some of whom were accused, and found 
guilty of the most notorious licentiousness. In the thirty- 
ninth year of his reign, Henry Y III. granted the site to 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk. In the second year 
of Elizabeth it was alienated to Thomas. Gresham, and 
afterwards possessed by Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter. 

The priory Church was a venerable pilie of free* 
stone and flint, built in the conventual form ; great part 
of its western end is still remaining. Here was the prin- 
cipal entrance through a large circular receding arch, 
supported on each side by three handsome columns ; the 
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noaldings of this arch, richly ornameDted, are still in 
good presenration, though the shafts of the columns are 
broken from their capitals. Over the door is an elegant 
pointed window ; some slight remains of its tracery are 
still visible ; the mullions are entirely gone. On each 
side of the great window is a circular arch, with zigzag 
mouldings, sustained by a slender column ; below these is 
a tier of small circular arches, and under them, near the 
bottom of the window, is a projecting moulding, sup- 
ported by grotesque heads : beneath this moulding, con- 
nected with the outer arch of the door, is a range of in- 
tersecting arches, and rising from the ground, another 
range of the same description : the intermediate space 
is filled with a tier of small arches like those above. 
The centre of the west front was flanked by two towers ; 
the upper parts of them are much broken | they contain 
a number of intersecting and other arches, likewise a 
small circular door leading into the aisles. On the south 
side of the church was the cloister $ part of it is still 
standing : It had two entrances, one of them was at the 
west end of the south aisle, and is seen in the annexed 
View of the west front ; it is a circular door, finely orna- 
mented, which has suffered little injury from accident or 
time. ** The nave or body of the church had twelve 
great pillars, making seven arches on each side. On the 
east end of the nave stood the grand tower, supported 
by four large pillars, through which was the entrance into 
the choir. On the south and north sides were two cross 
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mi%\es or transceptB ; at the end of tiie north transcept there 
seems to have been a chapel or vestiary. The choir was of 
equal breadth with the nav« and aisles, bit ifiveh shorter. 
The chapter-honse appears to have been join^ to the east 
lide of the cloister, and the dormitory to have been over 
the west part. West of the cloister and adjoining was the 
prior's apartmeat, now a &rni*hoase. In a large room 
above stairs, now called the prior*s diaiBg-reoin, is a ca- 
tions bow-wiadow of stone, consisting of m ne pannels ; 
in these were emblazoned varioas armorial bearings. It 
appears that this window was inserted by John Win- 
cbelsey, who was prior about the year 1510. This room 
was evidently part of a large chapel, which or^ioally 
extended hence to the south tower of the church, where, 
at the east end, is a large window, and a step of ascent as 
to an altar. On the south wall near this ascent is an 
arched covered seat of stone, rising in form of a pyramid, 
with the shield of the earl Warren, which testifies it to 
have been built before the patronage of the Priory came 
to the earls of Arundel. The site of this monastery in- 
cluded several acres; the grand entrance was north of the 
priory church ; the whole was enclosed by a lofty stone 
wall, part of which is still standing. Many persons of 
quality were buried here, especially those who held lord- 
ships under the carl Warren, and were benefactors to the 
Priory." 



FONT IN SILK WILLOUGHBY CHURCH, 

LmCOLNSHIRE. 

About two miles from Sleaford, near the centre of the 
CQiinty of Lincoln, is tlie respectable village of Silk WiK 
longhby, throagh which passes the great road from Lon- 
don to Lincoln and Hull. The Church, like most others 
in this district, is remarkable for its beauty, especially 
the tower, which is terminated by an elegant stone spire, 
probably raised about (he middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury : the Church is a'very fine specimen of the pointed 
style of architecture. The Font is of a much older date, 
and bears indubitable evidence, both in sculpture and cha- 
racter, of being the pnoduction of artists of no inconsider- 
able talents about the time of the Norman conquest. The 
form of the base is circular, composed of four receding 
plinths of masonry, the arrangement of which has been 
much disturbed by time and accident; the uppermost 
course serves as a fascia, sustaining the body of the Font ; 
this is of cylindrical form, in diameter about four feet, 
and in height three ; it is surrounded by an arcade of in- 
teresting arches, supported by a colonnade of, double 
pillars, ornamented with spiral lines or cable-laid carv- 
ing, the whole crowned with an astragal. The baptistry 
is very large, which being a characteristic of all ancient 



FONT IN SILK WILLOUGHBT CHURCH. 

foots, seems to indicate that oar forefathers considered 
immersion as the true form of baptism, and a necessary 
mode to be observed even in the admission of infants into 
the pale of the Christian church. - 

The annexed Print also represents aback view of one 
of the long seats with whtch the areas of village churches 
In this neighbourhood were formerly furnished. 
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RAYLEIGH, 

ESSEX* 
♦ . - 

Ratleigm is sitaated in the hundred pf Rochford, and 
.ivas formerly a market town. According to Morant, its- 
name itf derived from the two Saxon words, raay a roe- 
baclc or wild goat, and ley^ pasture $ in, ancient records 
it is written Regenia, Regheleia, Ragley^ and Ragleigh, 
Ralegh, Ray lee, Raylegh, and Raylil. It was formerly 
the most considerable town in this hundred, being the 
bead of the barony of Suene, who was settled, in England 
before the Conquest, and is by some writers called a 
Saxon, but by the name seems to have been of. Danish 
extraction : he readily joined the Norman invader, who 
confirmed him in the iiossession of his lands, This lord- 
ship is reasonably supposed to have been a part of those 
lands, because no former possessor is mentioned in the 
Poomsday Survey. The castle, of which some important 
earth-works remain, is reported to have been the work 
of Snene. . It consists at -present of a nxount, with an 
oval-shaped base, surrounded by a ditch, and this again 
by a rampart, and a second ditch defended by other em« 
bankroents, particularly on the east side. The suromtt 
of the mount is divided ; the western part is circular, and 
upwards of 100 feet high ; the other is somewhat of an 
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iival form and low«r ; the principal dilch is from thirty- 
«ix to fifty feet wide, the interior YaUam €fty feet high. 
In some places the works are much broken, and the 
ditches partly filled up. A largfe park -was attached to 
this castle and honour, accordin^^ to the Doomsday Book^ 
together with six aspenni of viiieyard, yielding in a good 
season twenty modii of wine. Henry de Essex, Saeoe's 
grandson, succeeded him ; he was hereditary standard- 
btearer, and for cowardice in a great battle against the 
Wehrfa', was by Henry II. disinherited. This honour 
continued in the crown till Henry III. gave it to Robert 
de Burgh^ lord chief Justice, whom be created «arl of 
Kent; but was After^ardd so far displeased wi4h him as 
to dieprive him of the greatest part of this estate, yet 
sHowed thb whole to rievert to the earPS'Son. 

Tfkie h<inonr of Rayleigh had itft peculiar stewards, 
that were p^r^oiU of note. In 1285 William Fitz-Warin 
held twenty-fottr acres here, by the segancy of Ending a 
mftn tb keep the court of the manor 6f Reylegh. lo 
1870 Geffivy de la Rokele was steward of the honour of 
Rayleigh. In 1373 Geffrey de Dershain was steward of 
this honour; and of all the king's lands within the hundred 
of Rbchfdrd. 

Some lands were holdeb by the following tenure : that 
the owners' provided a bailiff to attend at the court of 
this honour, to serve summons, attachtuents, and execu- 
tions, &c. 

Wllitam Le^re, trhb died in 1366, hM of the khig. 



aaVleigh. 

ifi capitis fts'Of hfi liondur of Reyle, one messaage, sixty 
acres o'f ara^lb, aihd six of wood in Aeilegfi, for the 
terA of llfS lifb, jointly with John de Belhouse, by thei 
Beihrlte of fihdin^ on6 biiiliiT to setve alt executions in 
the court of Reileigb ; and forty acres of arable, eight 
«f mea'do^, three of wood, and 5s. 6(f. ob. rent, of the 
kitg, by the sixteenth part of a Itnight's fee, for which 
he paid suit every tUreis weelcs at Rochford hundred 
court: af^o one messuage, ISO acres of arable, eight of 
nv^dow, I5s. 9<f. ob. rent, by the service of 3(2. scutage, 
tr fa«if I^ViM in Ehgl'and : and thirty acres of the abbot of 
Cotcb^^ arid Robert de I'eye, by the service of 65. 4(f. 
p€r anntcm. Thdmas, son of John de Belhous, was his 
ifeit'Mir. 

The church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
consists of a body and two aisles, the length both of 
church and chancel. The body of the church and chancel 
is tiled, the aisles leaded. At the west end there is a 
lofty tower, with a spire shingled. The south chapel of 
the chancel is repaired by the owner of the castle. 

This rectory being appendant to the capital manor, 
was given by Robert de Essex, son of Suene, to the pri- 
ory of Prittlewell of his foundation, in whose gift it con* 
tinned till the suppression of monasteries. Then it com- 
ing to the cro*wn, queen Elizabeth granted it to Henry 
lord Hundsdon, who presented it in 1593. His younger 
son Henry conveyed it with the manor in 1621 to Robert 
Riche, earl of Warwick, From him it passed to his 
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RATLSIOH. 

Bnrcpsi9ors, earls of Warwick ; and then to one of the 
coheirs, Daniel earl of Nottinghatn i who sold both 
manor and advowson to Robert Brisrow, esq. one of 
^hnse descendants b, we believe, the present lord of the 
D>anor. 

There was a chantry in this parish, as likewise a 
ch?ipel, but where the chapel was situated is uncertain ; 
by kin|( Edward Vl.th's grant of the lands belong! r|^ 
to the chapel, it seems to have been also for the use of the 
chantry priest : the contents of the grant were, ** the 
site of the chapel of Raleigh | four acres of arable and 
pasture in Estwood belonging to that chantry { messoaget 
and lands called potters, &c. with appurtenances/' Ed- 
ward YI. granted them in 1549 to Edward Bury and hb 
bein. 



NETHER HALL, 

ESSEX, 

Is so named from tbe Tow situation of t&e bouse near the 
confluence of the rivers Lea and Stort. It is situated in 
the parish of Ro^dun, abuut a mile and a half south- west 
of the clrarch, and was formerly ibe seat of the Colt 
family, which appears to have been settled here as early 
as the rei^ of Edward IV. : from what family or in 
what way the manor came into the possession of the Colts 
is not known. It was first noticed as a manor in 1401 y 
when Thoma«t, son of John Organ, conveyed it to 
Nicholas Collom and Thomas Prudence, The ancient 
mansion, which had been converted into a farm-house, 
was demoliiihed about the year 1773, the gateway and 
some portion of the walls only being left standing through 
the strength of the brick- work, which rendered their 
destruction too expensive. The whole buildjng was sur- 
rounded by a nioat, and the moat encompassed with a 
wall. 

The gateway, which consists of two floors, Is aT 
brick, with a half hexagon tower on each side of ijikfi 
entrance; nearly the whole of one of them has foHei|'> 
in, and the space between them is in a very raioous 
condition* £ach floor is occupied by only oa» tooin^. 



VETHER HALL. 

measuring about twenty- seven feet by twenty-three 
and a -half, formerly lighted by large and elegant 
windows; ^he upper story is nearly destroyed. The 
ceiling of the lower story is of wainscot, sustained by 
arches of the same material, resting in front on three 
blank shields, and a truss composed of a radiant rose ; 
and at the back, on four trasses, the first and third cf 
which represent griffins, the second and fourth a bear an(l 
ragged staff: the westernmost shield is supported by tw9 
horses, the second is held by a spread eagle, supported b^ 
a lion and unicorn, and the third rests on a lioness a^d 
bull, docally crowned. The room has been wainscottefl 
to about the height of eight feet ; above, on the plaster^ 
are rudely painted in compartments various figures, p.nr- 
|>orting to be representations of some of the most,emineu|t 
persons in sacred, profane, and iabulous l^istory, wjio^ 
names are thus added in the eastern bow — *' Qerci^les, 
Georg for Ing." In the western bow, '* Godfery of .^Julcn, 
Charl the Great." There was formerly another figure in 
this compartment, now erased. On the w^t ^all,.pv^ a 
Window, is a black figure blowing bubbles, dividing fLhifi 
sentence : '* Time tarrieth for no man. Hector." On 
the north, David between two figures, nearly erased. Ojp 
the east wall, " Julious Seaser" an4 *' Judus Maccajbiens." 
On the summit of one of the side walls of the sate* 
way are consi(ierable remains of two c|iriously twisted 
chimoies : a trefoil ornament appean to have ijea^^ly suiv 
rounded the upper piart of the gateway ; .it i^ again iotro* 



dliced beneath the win(loiv«,'aAd round the towen, upon 
a paralM with tbeir bases In file tower iiory ; the brick- 
work of the towers is In many parts tessellated, as it is 
likewise upda the most^peiffect pttrt ^^e alining wall : 
the gateway is embattled, and has a square projection at 
the45ortter4 tbetvefoil'ovtWBiMit ishefecontU^ed. Above 
t^ie entrance is a madiicdiftti^ii, aiM the ^lace wherb tiifa 
y^rtcailis has been is. yet to heMeta. The remains of tMh- 
•ncieat tenttorial mansion are alm6sl etery dby sAiTerifl^. 
dilapidations for the purposes of the tenant wbo^^ i^oiir. 
holds the lands around it ; considerable quantities of the 
materials supply the place of gravel on the roads and 
cartways in the vicinity. Many noble trees still stand near^ 
the moat, which we nnderstand are marked for the axe» 
To Thomas Colt, esq. who was employed on some 
foreign embassy by Edward IV. is attributed the erection 
of this manor-house, as representations of both the coats 
on his monument In Roy don church were to be seen on a 
doorcase in the farm-house before it was destroyed, viz. . 
a fess between three colts (colt), impaling gerrone of 
eight (trus-butt)* His epitaph is as follows t 

** Nobilis ille Thomas Colte,. armiger» hie reqniescit,.. 

Edwardi regis consul honorificus. 

Prudens,. discretus, fortis, tam coosiKisqnaok. 

Armis, vis talem quis reperire potuit 

lUius sobolu spouse dneq. Johanne, 

Stirpb pnedarie tumba dat effigiem.. 



■BTBEa HALL. 

B anno 
MC qoater lemel Izv bis el zi probiu ifte 

B die 
AogBBtl mciMiB X bis et i bis obiit." 



Id Holy CroBB or Wcstgate Cliorch, Canterbury, 
tbere is a memorial of Robert Colt, a common brewer, 
and from hiB armorial bei^'ingB, which are three colts, he 
was probably one of the same family. He died Dec. 6, 
1444. 



PLYMPTON, OR PLYMPTON EARLS, 

DEVON. 

PLrMPTON 18 sitaated in a beautiful vale, about a mile 
from the ri?er Plym, on the south-east side. It is a mar* 
Icet-town, and was formerly part of the i>onottr of Plymp- 
ton, to which eighty-nine knights* fees were annexed. 
This honour was granted by Henry I. to Richard de 
RiTers, afterwards earl of Devon, who made it the cap!* 
iai of his barony. His chief rcfiidence was the castle, 
which stood on the north side of the town, and included a 
•pace of nearly two acres : it was surrounded by a high 
rampart and a ditch of great depth ; these are still re* 
Buunini;, together with an artificial mount seventy feet 
bigh and 200 in circumference ; some fragments of walls 
are. yet standing upon its summit, which are of great 
thickness. There are few other vestiges of this once for- 
midable fortress | and It may almost be said of it, that 
thert H extant 

« , DO honorable note. 

No chronicle of all its warlike pride. 
To testify what once it was, how great^ 
How glorious, and how fear*d«*' 



PLYUPTON. 

The faroily of Riven invested the town of Plymptoft 
with many considerable privileges ; its cliarter of incor- 
poration, according to Dr. Brady, was granted by Bald- 
win .de Riverb', and afterwards confirmedliy Edward III.. 
Ricliard II. and other succeeding monarcbs. The corpo^ 
ration consists of a mayor, recorder, and eight principal' 
burgesses. The first return to parliament was mad^ iir 
the reign of Edward I. The town consists of two prior 
cipal streets ; the number of houses is little more thait 
SOO. The parish church is a very lofty and handsome 
structure, built entirely of hewn moor-stone | it has a 
fine porch on the south and three large aislesy and twi9 
smaller ones on each of its sides ; the tower is sqoJire 
knd nearly 130 feet in height. 'This church is esteemed 
one of the most spacious in the county; it is apr 
pendaiit to that at Plympton St. Mary* which wi^ he 
hereafter noticed. Neaf the chnrch is a fr^-scbool,^ 
erected in the year 1664 by one of Ihe executors of 
Elrzeus Hele, esq. of Fardel, who bequeathed ^1500 
per annum to be expended in charitable uses. Thl^ 
school was -the ^t essay in the art of drawing oi the 
great sir Joshua Reynolds, who has rendered |*lypi^tQ^ 
interesting in the annals of literature, as being the plac9 
of his nativity. He was born on the 16th pf July, ITSS^ 
and was for some tim^ instructftd jn the cla^i^ by his 
father ; but at an e^rly age his inclination for that art, 
of which he afterwards became so celebratcil a prafetsor, 
began to display itself, and his imperfect fttteapti at 



A<diiif»tiqn frec^ eiicqoraged by \i\» falber, wlyo w^ hiro- 
^If Cond of 4r4wipgs, aofi bad a ^mall coil^ction of ajaa? 
Ipmical apd otber prints. TM y<^n^ avtist's first essayj 
^^re maf}e io cppyuig; fieveral little ibM^gs ^one.bytwo 
yf hip eli^er sisjters, who bad lij^ewii^e a turn for the art $ 
find be afterwards copied siiQh |>ripts as be qi^t wUJi 
l^mpng his fatber^s hook^, jiarticiflarly those wbicb were 
^ven ii) the. tr^i|slatiop of Flut^ch^ liives, puMi^ed by 
Drydjcp. But his principal fund of imitation w<M Jac4»b- 
^at's bpo.lc pf T^tx^XfiXfiMy wbiebhU^r^fitgrandiQQtber by 
^he Cher's sjde, a Dutcjh woquati, )iad. brought jvith her 
from HoJIland* ^hen he ^^s but eigi^ yeai? pld* b^ 
read jyit^ great avidity ^Pfd P)/^^fM'e T^^J^^^W"* Ftr^ 
Mectivey a lipqk whiph bapi^fied Io Ij^e oip^he .widdowr 
seat of bU fathers paflo|ir ; pfn^ m^A^ bj^nii^f «p i^Ai^r 
pletel^ a ma.tt^jr pf ,it, itha^ i^^f^va tbie i^forjnat|of) ^s^% 
to ope of his pa^ticul^r ffie;)d#;) ii^oey^r ^$^,yir^i;ds ^^ 
occasion to stijdy ^ny 9A!ter tre^t^se oq ih^ ^^i^ct. H9 
then attempte() to drjsiw tl|p scbppl a^ <Pjiyjapt(H)s a bjiU^r 
ing elevated qq stqnppijj^s; gm^ |)e i|id M ^ W^M> Ahi^ 
bis fathe.r jaid^ *> f^Qyi this /^^ejppli^es fv^^t-tJlHS aiUb^f 
of the < ^er^p^iqtlve* ^exJjs |fi (ti? j^r«j^e-Tr4))at» ^y 
pbseryin^ ,tli|! /^ul^3 Jfl^id ,^9^^ ip l;i» Jt^jc> » VfMi pafiy dn 
l^oa4«r? / /<4r f hi? js v^p^^rlVJ." 

Wh(^ 9.91 .q»fic;Ji a^oye ,«f vf^tqtjp 9;^^ ftf «{« hi* 
father glg^cpd ^,^ vffd^ ^RflW"* ^A^ W** ^isMftguWlci 
artist of t|i|^.tlijje. 



Kepp^ to Italy, wlrere be stayed three years, but ofllie 
coarse of li is studies while ht remained there IhtTe caa 
now'be known. On his rettirn from Italy he hired a large 
house Id Newport Street'; and the Hirst spcdnieii hei^ave 
of hh abilities is said to hare tieen a boy^ tnead io a 
tnrban, richly painted in the style of Rembrandt, which 
so attracted Hudson^ attention^ that he called every day 
to see rt In Its projrress i( and perceiving; at last no trace of 
his own manner left, he erclalmed^ '* By G — d, Reynolds, 
yon doo*t paiiit so^ell as when yon left £njj;land.'* — A 
whole- len||;th portrait of his friend and patron admiral 
Keppel, exhibited ^cb powers, that he was at once eoii-> 
sidered io be at the head of his profession. Little remain*, 
to be added, bat that he was one whom the most rare and; 
enviable prosperity ^cotild not spoil, bis whole life t» tlie- 
time of the failorft of his sight, being passed io the dill*, 
gent and unwearied porsult of his art, at onee his^ basi-. 
liess aiid his pleai^nre, uninterrupted by sieknesa or misfor^ 
tune. The boors necessary for relaxation were chiefly 
spent in thet:ompan> of bis numerous firleods and acquaint^ 
ance: and at his table, for above thirty years,, were 
occasionally assembled all the taste, talents, and genias 
of the three kingdoms ; men who were remarkable for 
their attainments in literature or the arts, for their ex«r« 
tions ia the pulpit or at the bar. In the senate or the 
field. As an author, a character In which he appears 
scarcely less eminent than in that of a painter, we pro* 
bably owe his exertions to his situation In the Royal 
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Academy of Arts, in the institution of wirich,. in tfiY* year 
1769, he had a principal share ; and, being unquestiioa- 
aiily of the first rank in bis profession, be was unani- 
moitsty elected the president, . 

Ue died after a confinement of near three months,- at 
at bis house in Leicester Fields, on Thursday evening;, 
Feb. 23, 1792. 

Plympton St. Mary, at a short distance from Earls 
Plyinpton, is the most extensive parish of any in the 
county of Devon, being near six miles long from south- 
west to north-east, and more than five from south east to 
Dortb- west. It is bounded on the south by part of Plym- 
stock and Brixton, 4>n the east by part of Brixton and' 
Ermiogton, on the north by part of Comwood, and on 
the west by part of Shangh, Bickleigh, and Eggbuckland. * 
The Bortb side of this parish is very highly situated, and 
affords very grand views of the sea, and other interesting 
objects. Leiand say?, 

** Plymptoan Marie is so caullid bycause the Chirch 
there is dedicate onto Our Lady. The glory of this towne 
ttoode by the priorie of blake chanons, there buildid and 
ricbely «iidowid with landes, 

** The ociginal beginning of this priorie was after 
this fascioo : one William Warwist, bisshop of Excester, 
diBpleasid with the chanons or prebendaries of a fre 
chapelie of the fundation of the Saxon kinges, because 
they wold not leve tbeyr concubines, found meaoes to di»* 



PLTMPTOiri 

suite tlitcir college, wherin was a deane o^ provost, and 
four prebeodaries, with other mhiisteTs. 

<« The prebende of Pt^mpton self was the title of 
one, and (he prebend of S. Peter and Paiile at Sultown^ 
now canllid Plynnnoath, another. Bisshop Warvrist, to 
recoinpence the prebendaries of Plyinton^erectid acoll^^' 
of as many as wer ther at Bosenham in Sodthsar, und 
afmeHid the ipft of them to his sacdessbrs', bis8ho|V8 of 
Excester. Then he set np at Plymptod a priorie of 
canons reg^aiar, and after was ther buried in tile chapltre 
house. 

'* Dif erse ndbte men gare after landeb to' tiris prfl- 
otie, emong whodrwas Waltenisile Valle toi^^ lorA'of 
Treiherton, in Colrtaewaf ', and,' At sunr say, of Toteoes, 
bdt yet I kno# too ceHentfe of that. I know that lie was ' 
a man of fair possessions about Plytaimdath, and thatiii^-' 
gave oBte Plymtown prtorie' the isle of S. Nicolas tarn ' 
cnnicuUs, conteyning a two acres of ground, or Aiore, and ^ 
lying at the mouthed of Tsmar and Plym ryvers. 

*< There were bnryed sum bf Counenefs aAddiTerse' 
other gentilmen in the chirch of the priorie of PlyiAtrion* 

^< Plymtown Mary stondith not upon Plyht rifer-: 
for It is distant almost h83fa mtte frofai it. But it sfoi«dith 
on Torey brooke by the est ristfto of it, wherby tke loWeir 
and first bnildinges of the court of the priorie bd almbst 
denechokid with the saodeiB that Tok'ey brftiggftth^froiB 
(he tyiine workes." 



FI*YMPT«ir« 

Tbaft tlie priory of Plyitiptdn St« Mary was detiid-* 
lislied soea after th« Feforomtioo, seems evideat from 
LelaiMl^s saying *' th« cbttccb- tllat there a late stood."' 
Tbe revenues of this mana^tery, says Browne Willfcy 
which was. dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, were 
valaed) at the dissolntion, at d£12:18:8 per afinltm^ 
And here too w^re* impropriated the tithes of this parish « 
which «ow lielong to the dean and chapter of Wind^r^ 
hy giffc.of £dward Y Iw who^ in the finrt year of hisreign^' 
granted to that college the rectory and church of Plyin- 
ton, with the chapels of Plymstoke and Plympton St. 
JDdaurice, late parcel of 'the landstrf this dissolved priory. 

In the south aisle of the church neat the east end is 
an ancient tomb without an iilcripthmi;. tradititlil how- 
ever reports that it was intended to commemorate one of 
the family of Stroude, that have long had their residence 
iu this neighbourhood. 

The ancient manor-house is in great part standing, 
and at present tenanted by a farmer ; many of the rooms 
are kept in repair, and display in their vast carved 
chimney pieces, the magnificent taste of former ages. A 
handsome mansion has lately been erected on the estate, 
to which the family have removed i this is known by 
the name of New Newnham, to distinguish it from the 
ancient Newnham house* 

In the churchyard are some remains of. the priory of 
Plympton St. Mary worthy of notice ; among them, on 
what was the north side of the building, is a small door 
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of beaatiful workmansbip, haTio; oo each side a twisted 
column I and on the south side in a garden, nearly 
enveloped with folia^, is a roand>beaded door, having 
a broad band of chevron worlc, and resting on two slender 
columns, with ornamented capitals, as seen in the Title 
to Vol. VI. Besides these the churchyard is strewed 
w ith fragments of clustered columns, rich capitals, em* 
battlements, and various other pieces of scnlptare, which 
f;ive no inadequate idea of the original splendoar of the 
building. 

** But where is now the Teoerable pile ? 
Where all his skill the architect displayed f 
Alas ! in wrecks it lies." 
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. fRAGMENT AT RAVfiNSTONE. 

m 

. BUCKS. 

Ravii^stonb ig.near tUeJiotders of Noit}i«niptonfiliire» 
In the county oi Pucks, at -the distance of about sevea 
miles from Ne^jvportPagnell. Hexewaavformeriy a priory, 
^d to haveb^n dependant upoi^ the abbey of Lavendon^ 
in the saj^e county ; its site is still apparent l^ the ine- 
cpialilies of the ground^ and the foundations that are at 
(different. times discovered: a farm-house oipon the pre- 
mises is called the abbey, but; it is comparatively a modem 
erection, excepting a stack of chimnies, that was probably 
reserved from -the demolition of some more ancient build> 
ing;, ai^d incorporated with the present. 

Ravenstone priory .was built and endowed by Hen.'III. 
about the thirty-ninth year of his reign, out of the lands 
jof Peter de Chaceport, rector of Tringho, arcbdeaoon of 
.Wells, and master of the king's wardrobe : it was for 
Austin canons, and.dedicated to«the Blessed Virgin. At 
the dissolution, this hoiise was surrenderied into the hands 
of the bishop of Lincoln, as ordinaiy of the place ; it was 
valued at; ;£66 : 13 : 4, and given to cardinal Wolsey, to- 
-wards the endowment of his colleges ; upon his disgrace 
it came again to the crown, and was passed thence, in the 
second of Edward VI. to sir Francis Biyan ; and-in the 



ntAOMBUT AT EAV£N8T0NB« 

Iboith of qneen Muy came to sir Robert Th r ogmorton* 
The church at Raveiutone has i4>pearaiices of consider- 
aUeanU.q94^,^I^M|^ It is iiOlcletr OvNbirvfw 
church. It consists of a body and aisle, separated by three 
pointed arches that rest upon riM>rt thick columns, hav« 
ing square capitals foliated } the arches are slig'htly oma* 
«MnMr iKUfa viffMg ; one of the wkidewft in fiie lowef 
kaa a ronBd4ieade4 arch, ornamentM hkeiriae with a ng^ 
sag ni^ukklnff. At tko east end of the south inrie is a 
handsome monument, to the memofj of Ilenage flndb, 
^Am wm made lord high chancellor of £nglaa4 in 1^5. 
•His lordship is represented under a canopy, in a lesimi^ 
poature, in the habit of his office ; beneath is a long nt^ 
•oriptlon, expressive of his rirtuea and- descent. Near thO 
ftrm-houae already mentioned, is a weB, called llie Half 
WeH ; over this is placed, in an inverted position, tiieFrag^ 
ment representedin tiie PlatC'^probably the only ezistlQg 
venitsge of the priory, which appears- from thit specimen to 
have been buiH in the florid style of Engliih architectural 
The measurement of the stone is ftmr feet three inches by 
one Ibot c4ght inches ; it seems to haye formed' the headb 
ol three niches ; one of them i» ahnoat entire, with its 
enuHdents aharp and fresh ; though the rib that com^ 
posed the areh is on one stdt broken off, which gives H 
an appearance rather irregular: upon a bracket between 
the iMia* stood 1^ figure } the ha&da are attt peiftct. 



feLASTON^tfliY AAfiElf, 

T^ft£ ftfBcr«Hi« pAiticiiHM Mi^W to GlHstonhuty Abbfy^ 
stfe inr aUffitloii' tdr tfa^ diff^ptioti idreody l^iven in ^ 
feriner part «r dkiir Work : 

^' thU AAA^ i»<air sittiated on t\xe !kmth dd^ of M 
fligfr Stir^et of 6h«to&lm^> leading firom Wells tdBndge- 
UnMt, itkd was stfh^unded on adl sidbl by a higii #a]l of 

'' The fbnndation plot of ^und on which the Abl^f 
Mid itr offices were erected, compri&ed no less tiian skty 
As^lHtidii th6 WadSi. The nave of the great church, 
l^nt 91^ Joseph's Cha^kA to the cross, was, in len^^, 
m6 feet ; the choir wte 155 feet lottg ; and each transcept 
Mty-H^ fe^t in len^ ; the tower Wag also forty-fiv^ 
^ka Hk breadth. The chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
coiitig^ioiiS' td thef west end of the gpreat church, was UO 
feet Ibii^;^ and twisty-four feet broad ; under the floor 
^eretif , was a lar^ and handsome sepulchral vault, faaV^- 
hi^ at tfie south-cfast comer an arched passage leadhi^ to 
the Tor, which has been traced a considerable way. Undisr 
the body of the church there were three large vaults, 
•upported by two vows of strong massive pillars, in which 

«« 



GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

lay entOBibed many of the >m<Mt illustrious person- 
ages. The cloisters -adjoined to the church on the south 
nde, and were a square. of 220 feet. The whole church, 
including the chapel of St.' Joseph, was 530 feet in 
length. It contained five chapels, St. Edgar's, which 
stood just hehind the choir; St. Mary's, in the north 
aisle ; ■ St. Andrew's, in the south aisle ; on the north side 
of the nave, the chapel of Our Lady of Loretto ; and, at 
the south angle, the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
floors were inlaid-with Norman tile, inscribed with Scrip- 
ture sentences, and the names of kings aad-benefactorB. 
^< Of this immense range of buildings scarce a vestige 
is now to be seen ; and all that remains of this once 
magnificent pile, are some fragments of the church, St. 
Joseph's chapel, and the abbots' kitchen: the- rest is 
reduced to a heap of rubbish, loading the surface of its 
site with unseemly ruins. Some of the south walls of 
the choir are still standing, as are also some pieces of St. 
Edgar's, St. Andrew's, and the Loretto chapel, with the 
two east pillars of the tower, and a west arch leading into 
St. Joseph's chapel : this last-mentioned chapel, except 
the roof and floor, is pretty entire. It was a. most ele- 
<^nt structure, having on each side six vrindows, under 
.^hich were very rich compartments of zigzag arches of 
^e piUars and their spandrils, adorned with . roaesj cics- 
.cents, and painted stars." 



MALMSBURY, 

WILTS. 

The town of Malmsbury is situated on an eminenc^^ 
which is peninsulated by two streams, that unite to form 
the lower Avon. Bein^ situated on the road from Lon- 
don to Bath and Bristol, the town was formerly a consi- 
derable thoroughfare, but a new road haviiig been made 
some years pa^ Malmsbury is less frequented than fa)r- 
mer4y. Though it is at present surpassed by many in 
neatness and elegance of appearance, yet there. is-«eason 
to believe that a few centuries.ago, its magnificent abbey, 
its castle, and its fortifications, combined, with the other 
buildings, to render it equal to any town in the county. 
The arrangement of the principal streets is regular and 
convenient^ The High Street, commencing at the market 
cross, immediately opposite the south front of the abbey, 
passes some way in a straight line, tHen, bending towards 
the east, crosses a bridge over the Avon, and termi- 
nates at the extensive building raised by F. Hill, esq., for 
the purpose of carrying on the clothing manufacture. 
The isolated steeple of the parish church of St. Paul is 
situated at its western termination. The only remaining 
street of importance is one called the Abbey Row, which, 
eommencing not far from the west end of the abbey, leads 



MALM8BUIT, 

thronifh wett port, dividing at lensth with two branches ; 
one of which terminates in the road to Glooester, and 
the other to Bristo), Th^ Cro^ if a handsome buildinf^ 
of its kind, supposed to have been erected about the end 
of the fifteenth century. Leland, in his Itinerary, says, 
** There is a right feir and costely peace of work in the 
9k«rkct place, made al of stone, and oufiouis^ vaulted 
for pQore market folks> to stand diy when rayne^ cum- 
ineth ^ there be eight great pillars and eigh^ open aiches, 
^d the work is eight square ; one great piller in the mid* 
die be^th up the YO\|lte. Thfi men of thie toif ^e ooiadr 
^ pe^ce of work ii^ l^ominvia m^morifu". 



* . • . 

Htk)^ o» Um baii1i» ef Uie m^ Hium^vr^ »tftr i|»jM»f 
tion with the Esde and OlchoD, which have their s^mfim 
not far from each other, and pve beauty to the country 
through which they flow> in a direction from north to 

south* 

In Taylor's Map of Herefordshire, Longtown it 
marked as the Roman Blestium, most probably from 
mistaking the place meant by Camden, who fixes that 
station (though erroneously) at Castle Hen, or Old Castle, 
on an eminence, between two and three miles to the 
south, and which is actually in Monmouthshire, though 
almost insulated by the lands of this county. 

The village of Longtown is in the hundred of Ewyas 
Lacy, in the parish of Cloudock, and has a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, of the value of £16 per annum, in the 
patronage of W. Wilkins, esq. The resident population 
in this village in 1801 was T68. It is situated seventeen 
miles in a south-westerly direction from Hereford, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hatterell hill, or black mountain^ 
^n the borders of the county, near Brecknockshire. 

Of the Castle^ but a portion of what appears to be 



LOMQTOWN CASTLE. 

the keep rentuns: it ilands on a nmg ground, snr- 
lonnded by a ditch, which is encompassed hy a rampart. 
Its utuation is commiinding, over the adJipining country, 
and the prospects generaUy delightfiiL History is silent 
as to the founder of this Castle, and the date of its erec- 
tion is unknown. Though not extensive, it has the 
appearance of having hten very strbng, and probably was 
used as a idace of defence against the incursions of th€ 
wmsIi* 



«--*■ 



STOW, 

LmCOLNSHIRE. 

Stow, though now but a small Tillage, is an irchdea^ 
conry, its jurisdiction comprehending^ the whole division- 
of Lindsey. It is about ten miles north-west from Lin- 
coln, and is supposed by many authors to have been th6 
ancient Sidnac^ster, though others have contended againsX 
this opinion. Mr. Britton, upon reviewing the contnf- 
versies on this subject, says, " The reasonings of bishop 
Gibson for pl&cing Sidnacester at Stow, are the strongest 
of ajoy hitherto adduced ; and his conclusion, if not deci- 
sive, extremely plausible. Eadnorth, the bishop of Sid- 
nacester, who died A. D. 1050, built St. Mary's, or the' 
church of Our Lady, at Stow. * Where then can we 

* imagine,' says Gibson, * a bishop of Sidnacester should 
' so probably build a church as at Sidnacester ? or whence 

* should he sooner take his pattern or platform than from 
' his own cathedral of Dorchester?' — The see of IiCge- 
cester, or Leicester, is concluded to have been where 
St. Margaret's now stands; and as that is a peculiar, 
a prebend, and an archdeaconry, so is Stow. Besides, 
the present ecclesiastical privileges of this place, aire 
greater than any hereabouts, except Lincoln, and they 
have fbraierlveven exceeded tliat. For that it wasfamouB. 
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STOW. 

before Lincoln, and was a bisbop's see, is beyond £s- 
pute ; and it is a common notion in those parts, both of 
learned and unlearned, tjiat Stow was the mother churdi 
to Lincoln." — ^According to Bede, PauUnus, after con- 
verting the Northumbrians^ cameittto the northern part 
of the kingdom of Mereia ;: successful in preaching the 
Gospel here, he converted Blaecca, the governor of Liik- 
colonia, or Lincoln^ and baptized manj people of this 
diftjrict in the river Trent. Paulinus having established 
j^.kind of spiritual dominion, ordained a bbhop ; one of 
whose successors, as before observed, built St. Mary's, 
OK the church of Our Lady» in Stow. 

This church is a. large structure, in the form of ar 
cross i the exterior exhibits altogether an indifferent 
appeacance, being built of ordinary materials : to 
.«uiceaL this de&ct» ox to presewe it from the injuries 
p§ the weathor, the walls haste been, at different periods,, 
covered with plasters However^ notwithstanding this un- 
Isvourabk general appedrance» some parts of the fabric 
Are highly interesting to the antiqnaiy. The western enr 
tcaace i« a fine specimen of Saxon acchitecture, the cir- 
cular aEches are richly ornamented with the mouldingt 
.peculiar to that agte $ on each, iiide they were supported by 
three retiring columns, with scAlptured shafts, some of 
which are now broken away. Tbi& door is sik feet six 
.inches in widib, andseven feet in height : in the wall^ onitt 
^noctb side,.is a recess, with a cimpie-foU head'^ in.thi& pro- 
,bahl;f stood & statue of the Blesied Viigin, to wham.^ 



flmrcb wtm dedicated* Tke wiQ^ entaoM, wb>i^ U 
.«)ie|teT9d kya woode^ porch, e^^lubka a mm spl^^ndid 
displjiy of Siu^pa Qjrnameat;, ta|etb«r vitb » ipa«8iiie^n^aa- 
deur tbat renders it y«culiarly strUun^:. The piUaxv th9^ 
•u^toiiied this arch have Igopi^ ainoe fiuhmjiUed t» relent- 
less time : their places 9re now occupied by hrickvor)^ ot 
many years staadiQ^. This door is m feet vide, aad 
fffom the threshold to the impost seven feet thiee inches* 
•Qa the north side of the chnrch is adeorwsy of very infe* 
nw dimensions to those jn«t mentioned, but the ornar 
jQneatal parts are eipiaHy weU axecuted i theoriipinal aper- 
ti|ise has heen watted up, anil a very small obtuse pointed^ 
c^muf laft as its svhstitate ; most of the areh is obscured* 
from ^w hy a f^^rmal porch, which is omitted in the ao- 
- ooo^anyinf Vignette, in order to afford a representation of 
th» wh(de. The ohurch has an embattled tower, that ap^ 
pears of more modem date than any other part of the huildr 
lng» ThiS; tower ia. a vecy plajin piece of workmanabipp. 
eontractini; as it advances in height; it ia supported by^ 
polygonal huttresaes or pillars* built against the Saioni 
.columns, with pointed arches in front of the circular 
ones ; probably the original covering of iJbiA pait waa- 
only a hmthom, and required Uttle strength to support 
it : when, howeyer, a &rge heavy tower was to be erected^, 
it became neoessaiy to V-ve a moie siihstantial foundation ;: 
therefore the inner pillars^ mitk their pointed aaohes, and' 
the present tower, miwt be considered as coeval* The 
naye aa^traofieepts are without side eisfes, as is also the 



STOW, 

thMSkctL The foitner have ptiain flat walls,' widunit oma- 
mentT; the latter haa a circular headed arcade, mmriii^ 
ilon^ both sides and the east end ; these liave been sap^ 
ported by circular-columns ; few of them are now remain- 
ing : the east end contains eight recesses, seven of which 
are of one siae ; that at the north-east comer is consider- 
ably smaller : the arches are carved with a zigzag frieze, 
excepting one near the centre, which is ornamented with 
embossments ; on the north side are thirteen recesses, and 
6n the south fourteen, making in the whole thirCy-five. 
Against each side-wall are two clustenr of columns, which 
are continued above the tops of the lower windows, and 
are surmounted with Saxon capitals : thesehave given rise 
to a conjecture, that they once supported a stone vaulting, 
biit no traces of this exist ; nor is there any appearance of 
woik of' any kind havings been attached to the walls 
above these pillars : it is more probable that the capitals 
once formed coibels for a roof of -timber ; for as the walla 
are composed of bad materials, and strengthened onl^ 
with external hutments^ projecting b^tafew incfaea-fioni 
them, it may be fairly concluded that they never were 
sufficiently strong to support a roof of stone. The chan- 
cel is lighted on each side by three fine circular-headed 
windows, the two end ones on the south side are enriched 
with a bold embattled frieze ; -that in the middle is sur- 
rounded by a zigzag ; those on the north side are exactly 
the reverse, the middle one being embattled, and the twa 
others ornamented with the eigzag moulding, so tfaat^ i& 



XxtLwetwig toanA, they become alternate; The ea^t 'mof 
dow U pointed, the upper part pierced with three quatre- 
foils, the lower divided into three lights by two very domsy 
mullioDB. Against the- soath wall is a small monument, 
with .this inscription: 

" Neare unto -this place lyetb buried the bodyes of 
Mr. Thos. Holbech, that sometyme dwelt ih Stowe PailLCy 
with Anne his wife, daughter of Anthony Yoxley, of Mel- 
lis, Esq. which said Anne deceased 4lke 7th day of Sept. 
An. Dom. 15dl,'and the sd. Thos. deced. the 10th day 
of Aprill, 1591.- And they left issue one only .son^ najned 
Edward." 

On the floor is an ancient monument, of coffin^shape, 
^ith a half bust in a circular e&cavation ; round the>edge, 
in a border, are these letters : 

' ' + ALLEN STOE 

N . ERU - - ID 

Two or three monuments of a similar iLind iie in 
different parts of the church, but their Inscriptions -are 
totally obliterated. Against the pillar that supports .the 
'pvmef on the north-eagt comer is a plate of coppes or 
Jbrass, on which is engraved as follows : 

*' ASPICE, RESPICB, PROSPICE. 

. '*. In this channcel lyeth ^e bodies of Richard Borgh, 
. -of Stowe-ball, Esq. and Anne his wife^ descended, fpau 



tN iiit!^ * ftoblt ltalMf9 if <l» IiOMi tiwg^ Bmmmi of 

SHUttib^tWlfikf ft tmstt llf|ff IMlS' df fhut Ctttlffil^ ; A 
flM ii( AM iVi* tlM (Mm ftfti|iii# <ff AtMlM^if ]K^ 
liOI'tMl'^ ef Mftlgkfbft) III y<i Iflfe «ii ^V^Vitty EMf* ^ Itttf 
4 sons, viz. that noble and 'valiaMI HVld^ 1^ JofciT 
^fglkf tdl!kMAeiih*tm of ^ M^b* Ulfcmtb tifid Ue 
^ hhe^ Ift i^JMfioif/ #ll«W li« #i« iMhtff A.IX 1 WT/' 

ttf itt<B(fef0iit Vf^i'1CluAB§hip9 sHA' AMt jft^baBly w€t^ 
itteAnMlf vbod ^ ^Ikapeii^; they kt¥tf eacft^ # pki^ cijr^ , 
cular window at the end; the windows throughent Hat 
church possess no remains of painted glass. The dimen- 
•siOM of this ancient febffe are aflf follow : hile^rier fabgth 
•f tike wh^ Building oner hiiiidi«d ittfd fofty-sls feeC^ 
length of the chancel fifty f6et, ^vHdOl e#sAty-f(Mir, leqgtll 
of the transceft eighty-six feet^ Width twenty-four: 
the breadth of the ng!¥t is t«retfiy-ei|^ feet. Within 
the church, under the tower, was a laige tablet, inscribed, 
ill M fotterf, M,CC€,tl. The foot, tlf6a^ ef eousider- 
Ale <il6(|alty> is etMeM^ of inorfe i^ec^ot d$M Chatf 1M 
dMi^hP; And as l9[i<. GiHigh, $ft His AddHions to Catttfen^ 
ftfettisi df opinion, thtft ibnie of the ntih4tg&xmihntth€ fmi 
front of Lincoln esthedftilj wer6 rcniiAVed ^lil a lAtt^ 
«ncient edifice ; it may likewise be within the range of 
probability that the old* iharble font, now standing in a 
^ttpel flf that caithtetftndi fifig&e onc« hmve beeof as appen- 
'^Aigef^tttHaie ttiolShef ciniF^ of 9(kiw. Ilie prHetft^EWl 



g«pf« ) Ms Ibaae is tqntre, havki^ ietdpeiif«'d upM^ It tM 
Hfcuti of B dbufcMiy kiteadida* a p«fieiMficfttioB of 6«tftii^ 
iMnAng to Mb dcifeat by fihtt ¥lftu« of €hriltlaii b^p^ 
The shaft is drenkT) sumuAded hy «%ht short 
pillarsywith capitals foliated. The upper part is octangfute^ 
with a derioe oa «ach &ce« Near the church is the «e- 



» 4. 



.lllun8^ol a quadnagolar moat, which itis coi^jeetwed 
furrounded either the old manor-hoiue* or a paUo« of 
the bishop. It is certain that the Mshops had, in fanner 
tiniet, a palaee, in this parish, some records being still 

-preservedjwith the signature <tf the diocesan at hisp^Jaoe 
of Stow. 
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ST. CLEM®irS CHURCHi SANDWICM , 

KENT. 

This Church stands at the eastern part of the fjovfncS Sand- 
wicb, is alai^e and handsome structure^ and, built on the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood. It Consists of a nave 
and two aisles* The tower ri^es from the centre .,pf tXe 
Churchy and is by far the eldest part o( the fabric. It is 
square, and ornamented on each side with three tiers of 
pillars and circular arches. The lowest range has only m, 
the next nine, and the upperivtost seven arches. Ifhad 
formerly a spire and battlements, wfaieh were taken down 
between the years 1670 and 1673. It is supported by 
semicircular arches on substantial piers^ each faced, in 
the direction of the arch, with a double column, flanked 
on either side by a single column ; the capitals of all which 
are ornamented differently from each other, ^ith scrolls, 
frets, foliage, and grotesque figuies. The tower is built 
with Normandy stone ; the other parts of the Church are 
formed principally of holders (or flints with the angles 
worn away by friction on the shore}, mixed with sand- 
stone from Fegwel Bay, and Caen stone, ftoia the ruins 
probably of the original building. 

The chancel, with its side aisles, occupies the east end 
of the Church from the tower. Here were stalls, fitted 

B 



ST. CLEMENT*S CHURCH. 

with seats, for some leli^ous fratenuty; and in Utab 
Church were the chapels of St. James, St. Margaret the 
Virgin, and St. Thomas the Martyr, the chancel of St. 
Geoi|^, and Green's chantry. There was a brother^ 
hood in this Church established for the procession of St. 
George, when his figure was yearly borne about the town. 
At the end of the north aisle is a platform, raised two 
steps from the common pavement, from whence, through 
a slanting opening in the wall, is a view of the altar. In 
this arcade is a circular groove, tfaait 'points out the place 
of the- vase 'for holy water. The navels separated from 
Ha aisles 'by light airy pillars and pointed ardhes. Its 
tseiling is of oak in pannels, between arched beams, cen- 
tered with angels holding Shields, with ornaments of roses 
and foliage ; the whole of which, some few years aince, 
was injudiciously covered with whitewash. 

The pavement of the Church is a confused mixture 
of gravestones, nine-inch pa\ing tiles, and common 
bricks. 'The font consists of an ancient octagonal bason 
and shaft, raised on a base of two steps, all of stone. The 
bason is perforated at i^e bottom ; its interior diameter 
is twenty-four inches and ax^uarter, its exterior thirty- 
four ; its depth within nearly ten inches. The height of 
the shaft is twenty inches, and of its capital and bason 
almost nineteen more. The eight faces are charged with 
shields and roses alternately. On the shields are, first, 
the arms of France, quarterly with those of England ; 
secondly, a merchant's mark^ thirdly, the anns of the 



ST. CLBMSNT'8 CBC7RCH* 

cinque ports ; fourthly, the arms of Ellis. Above tiies^ 
squares, at the eig^ht angles of the moulding, are gro« 
tesque faces, except at the dexter side of the first shield, 
where the ornament is a bird like a heron ; and on the 
sinister side is a coronet with halls between spires, ter- 
minated with fleurs-de-lis; the whole of it is beside* 
much decorated, and ornamented with different devices^ 
leaves, flowers, fruits, satyrs, faoes, &c. There are fiv^ 
bells, not very tuneable, and consequently of little use 
but to hasten the downfall of the venerable tower ia 
which they hang. Opening to the belfry stairs is the door 
which forms the Title-page to this Volume. This door is 
evidently of the same age as the other parts of the tower, 
sind is remarkable for a very rude specimen of the circular 
intersecting arches, and other ornaments of the Anglo- 
Norman architecture, which have been raised by the 
chisel but a small degree from the suifEice, and are fast 
mouldering into oblivion. 

The burial-ground of this parish is unusually large, 
and, including the site of the Church, contains nearly an 
acre and three quarters of ground. The Dutch residents, 
in the last century, were allowed to perform divine ser- 
vice in this Church, upon the pa3m[ient of 40*. a year, 
and afterwards upon bearing a third part of all expenses 
of repair. 

The mayor of Sandwich was formerly chosen in this 
'Church, and the custom continued, until Charles II. in 



168^9 by Mter under his ai^ maAilal^ commanded the 
election in future to be held elsewhere. 

The Church of St. Clement's is a vicarage, the par- 
lonage of which has ever been part of the possessions of 
the archdeacon of Canterbury, to whom the appropria- 
tion of t&e Church belonged, as appears by Rilbum, in 
\ui survey of this county, in the i«ign of Edward III. 
wYiet it was valued at e^ht marks per annum* 



BOXLEY ABBEY, 

KEIfT. 

The Abbey of-Boxley was founded in 1146, by WilUaoK 
d'Ipres, earl of Kent, for monks of the Cistertiao 
order. The grant of lands was made by Richard Cceur de 
Lion, and confinned by Henry fll. in his thirty^seventii 
year, who at the same time granted the monks a weekly 
market. The abbot was several times summoned to par- 
liament in the reign of Edwardl. During the siege of Leeds- 
castle Edward XL made his residence at this place. The 
Abbey was surrendered in the twenty-ninth of Hen. VIII. : 
its revenues amounted to £20^ : 4 : 1 1 yearly. The site, 
with most of its estates, was afterwards g^nted to sir 
Thomas Wyatt. But little of the Abbey buildings now 
remain : the part represented in the Plate is supposed to 
have been a cell built upon the walls. 

Bbxley Abbey was famous for a wooden rood, by 
which the priests practised on ^e ignorance of the mul- 
titude. The deception was discovered at the period of 
the dissolution ; and the rood, after being exposed at St. 
Paul's Cross in London, was broken to pieces. Lom- 
bard's Perambulation of Kent contains a curious and cir- 
cumstantial account of this rood, introduced as follows : 
** But yet, if I shoulde thus leave Boxley, the favourers 



BOXLEY ilBBEY. 

•f false and feyned religion woulde laughe in tiieir sleeves^, 
and the followers of God's trueth might justly cry out^ 
and blame me. ^or it is yet freshe in mynde to bothe 
sides, and shall, T doubte not, to the profite of the one^ 
be continued in perpetuall memorie to all posteritie, by 
what notable imposture, fraud, juggling, and legerde- 
main, the sillie- lambs of God's flocke were, not long 
since, seduced by the false Bomish f^xes at this Abbay, 
the manner whereof I will set downe in suche sorte onely, 
as the same was sometime by them-selyes, published ia 
print (as it is sure) for their estimation and credite ; and 
yet remaineth deepely imprinted, in the myndes and me- 
mories of many now livingy to their everlastiog reprochis» 
shamej, a»d,co)[ifusioa/' 



WIDE MARSH GATE, 

HEREFORD. 

The city of Hereford was formerly surrounded witli a' 
deep ditch and broad walls ; the latter are now standings, 
but greatly injured by the ravages of time. It had six 
noble ports or gates, concerning, which Leland, in his 
Jltinerary, writes thus : " There be in the walles of Here- 
ford six gates — ^Wye Gate, Frere Gate, standeth west, soe 
called of the Grey Fryers' house standinge without ; Inni 
Gate, standinge towards west^south-west ; Wide Marsh 
Gate, flat north (Wide Marsh is a marsh ground a little 
without the suburbe) ; Bishop's Street Gate, north-east ; 
St. Andrew's Gate, by east, so called of St. Andrew's 
parish, in the suburbes without this gate. There is a 
little brooke that cometh about five miles by west from 
Hereford, and so circuitt the ditches of Hereford town 
walles, where it is not defended by the Wye, and goeth 
downe, leavinge the castle on the right hand, and there 
drivinge two milles goeth into Wye a flyte shoote beneath 
Wye bridge, and hard beneath the castle. The wallet 
and gates of Hereford be right well maintained by the 
burgesses of the towne.'* 

With a view to improving the entrance into the city» . 
oc rather to gratify the caprice of persons in authority,. 
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most of the gates have been taken down ; amongst them 
Wide Marsh Gate. Thus the venerable aspect of the aty 
of Hereford has suffered irreparaUe injuiy, whilst the 
acquisition of elegance, to compensate the loss of these 
ancient bulwarks, is looked for in viun. 

The only gate now remaining is Bye Street Gate, 
greatly nnitllated, and now used as a prison. 
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CROSS AT STEEPLE ASHTON, 
WILTS. 

Steeple Ashton, in the hundred of Worwelsdown, about 
two miles south east from Trowbridge, is a small village 
composed of straggling cottages and t few respectable 
houses; its gener^d appearance is rendered extremely 
picturesque by the number of trees that are initsyicinity. 
The living is a vicarage, and> from some peculiar circum- 
stance, the incumbent must be an unmarried man. The 
church is an elegant structure, and, from its magnitude, 
has ttie appearance of a cathedral: the most beautiful 
and simple style of English architecture prevails through- 
out ; and its interior cleanliness is highly creditable to the 
present vicar, who is indefatigable in his attention to this 
particular. The market-cross is erected upon a large 
square basement, ascended to by three steps ; the shaft 
is round, its upper part terminated by square moulding» 
supporting a sun-dial: this termination is probably an 
, addition of comparatively modern date. 

Mr. Charles Clarke, fellow of the Antiquarian Society^ 
in 'his letters on ancient crosses, published in the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain, says, « Crosses 
were well-known appendages and^ ornaments of every 
market-place, and were frequently supported on an ar- 
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««d«!, which served to shelter the sellers of small commo- 
dities. Of this kind I recollect one at Maidstone, in 
Keaty built of oak, and I think there were others at 
Milton and Feversham. In some other towns in thatt 
county tlie spots in thei». markets, so oceupied formerly, 
yet retain the name of the Cross ; that at Abingdon 
«tood in the middle of the market-place, and. was, as 
Beported, built in the time of king Henry VI. by the fra- 
ternity of St. Cross. The city cross at Winchester served 
also for the same use, and is called^e Butter Cross, iioiia 
retailers of that article taking their station near it, before 
the new 'market-house was built in n78i J t is also given 
as a specimen of the architecture of the reiga of Henry VI* 
When the strongly religious bias of our ancestors is con- 
sideied, with the evident fondness they had for this me- 
morial of Christianity, which they made the ensign of 
every virtue, it must be easy to account for placing it in 
the centre of business, where so many dishonesties wei«- 
most likely to be put in practice. 
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BYLAND ABBEY^. 

YORKSHIRE. 

JEtoGBB die Mowbray, at the instance of his mother Gan-^ 
dreda, A. D. 1143, removed the convent of the Cister- 
tian monks from Hode, to a part of her jointure near the 
river Rye, almost opposite to the abbey of Ryewall, since 
called Old Byland ; which place being thought inconve* 
nient for the habitation of the religious, four years after 
they removed to Stocking, near Cuckwald ; and atJast, 
A. D. 1 177^ fixed a little more easterly near Whitaker, 
-where this Abbey of Byland, dedicated to> the Blessed 
Virgin, at length was settled, having a noble moi^astery 
with a collegiate church, and continued in a flourishing 
state till the general dissolution. 

The remains of this splendid Abbey are situated in a 
most beautiful valley, under the woody steep of Black 
Hamilton Moor.. The building was large and magnificent,, 
composed of lime-stone, and highly enriched in the early 
English style. . Its shattered and mouldering ruins cover- 
a great extent of ground, though nothing can be discri*> 
minated excepting some fragments of the church, a< 
gate-house, and part of the offices, now occupied as- Sk 
cottage. . 
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The \rhoIe length of the church was 325 feet, 200 of 
which were contained in the nave, seventy-five in the 
breadth of the transcept, and fifty in the choir: the 
length of the transcept was 190 feet. 



RAUNDS* CHURCH, 

J90BTHAMPT0NSHIRE. 

Raukdb is pleasantly situated on a rocky declivity, aliottt 
half a mile to .the right of the road between Hi|^ham-4PeEb 
rers and Tkrapston, bordered on the west by the river 
Nyne. The town is well w^^ied, and within tlie parish 
are several springs, one of which possesses petrifying qua* 
lities. This lordship is famous for quarries of nig-^toney 
winch, from the beauty of its grain and firmness of its 
texture, is usually called Raunds' marble. The Church is 
dedicated to St. Peter ; it stands up(m an eminence, and 
consists of a spacious body, north and south aisles, and 
a large chancel, the whole covered with lead. The up* 
per or eastern ends of the aisles are parted off by a 
screen : on the partition of the south aisles are paintings 
in distemper, in eight different squares ; the subjects iU 
lustrative of the history of Joseph and his Brethren, and 
appear to be of considerable antiquity. In the first com- 
partment Joseph is represented- as sleeping with the 
eleven sheaves, bowing to his sheaf, and the sun, moon, 
and stars, making obeisance to him. The second division 
contains Joseph's interview with the personwho sends him 
toDothan in search of his Brethren. In the third, Joseph 
18 just taken from the pit, and committed to the Ishma- 
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«ntM. In tbe fourth, Joseph is interpreting the dream <^ 
the diief butler and baker in prison. In the fifth, Joseph 
is brought before Pharaoh to interpret hiv dream. In the 
sixth, with servants under his direction, he is filling the 
store-houses in Uie years of plenty. The seventh repre- 
sents the astonishment of his brother on finding the cup 
in Bei\|amin*8 sack. In the last Joseph discovers himself 
to his Brethren. Under each of these compartments were 
inscrij^tions ; most of them are now obliterated. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1791 are fsc-'similes of ^cve of 
them, which are partly taken from the Latin Vulgate^ 
published by Sixtus V. Beyond the south aisle is a 
chantry called St. Peter's Chapel, between which and the 
aisle was formerly a rood loft. The tower of the Church 
is surmounted by a lofty octangular spire, remarkable 
for its simplicity and excellent masonry ; Hs height is 
supposed to be between sixty and seventy yards. The tower 
is on the north and south sides, divided hito three tiers of 
tall lancet arches, supported by slender clustered pillars : 
its west front is in four divisions, enriched with trefoil 
headed arches, quaterfoils, and a sing^ular projeilion in 
the form of a W, which occupies the third division from 
the ground. The lower 'part of the tower appears to have 
been built during the decline of the Norman style ; a 
double trefoil arch in the interior of the tower bears a 
strong resemblance to the west door of St. Cross at Win- 
Chester. Nearly two thirds of the columns and bases, on 
which these arches rest, are concealed by a rade vanHed 
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floor, wbich has been tfatrown across tliat part of XtkB 
tower, subsequently to its erection, for no obvious pur« 
pose, excepting the support of the Church clock. Tbe 
liei^ht of the , inner part of tiie arch from tbe present 
floor is six feet, and five feet six inches of the columns 
beings walled tip in the ardied floor, it must have been 
oripnally a most elegant example of the decorative archi- 
tecture of its period. In the tower are five bells ; round 
the fourth, in Saxon characters, te inscribed, ** ChtUeh' 
mus CdtUn armiger multi, vocati pauci eUcH omnia fiant 
ud Olotiam Dei.** — The Church has a large south porch, 
with an eastern and western window ; over it is a room, 
with a window to tbe south. In several of the windows 
are imperfect portraits, and remains of painted glass. 
Round the communion table is inscribed, in capitals, 
** The gift of Gilbert Negouse, who was buried the 2d of 
August 1690." 

• The Church and chancel are in length 100 feet ten 
inches ; the breadth of the body and aisles sixty-three feet. 
The tower is twenty feet seven inches long, and seventeen 
feet two inches broad. Tbe register begun in 1581. In 
the twenty-eighth year of Edward III. the patronage of 
this Church, by the gift of Henry, duke of lAucasteiv 
was appropriated to the dean and chapter of the college 
of Newark in Leicester. After the dissolution of religious 
houses the impropriate rectory and patronage fell to the 
crown. 

The cross ip its. present state, the upper part being 
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gone, ia about ten feet liig^ ; the shaft is square, having 
in its several compartments remains of animals and other 
devices : this stands upon a laage stone with its comers 
taken of, in the form of seats. Below this is a broader 
basement, filled with quatroffotls, intermixed with a half 
<quatrefoil on each faoe : the whole stands upon a plain 
hroad piece of masonry* 

In the sixth year of Charles I. sir Stephen Harrey, 
knight of the Bath, died seized of the impropriation, in 
which he was succeeded by Francis Harvey, his son and 
heir. It is now in the Miltington family. The vicarage 
is in the gift of the seals. In 1964, thirty-eighth Henry III. 
the rectory of Raunds was valiied at forty marks, and 
the vicarage at twenty marks. In 15S5, twenty-sixth 
Henry VIII. the vicarage was rated at ;£I3:6:8, out of 
which was deducted in procurations and synodals lOt. 6d» 
and, in a pension to the sacrist of the collegiate church at 
Leicester, jfl : 6 : 8. In 1720 it was augmented with jfSOO, 
the benefaction of Mrs. Ann and Mary MiUington, and 
the rev. Dr. Friend. It is in the deaaery of Higham- 
Ferrers. 

At Raunds was bom John Grimbald, who built 
Trinity College libraiy, and part of Clare HaU, in 
Cambridge* 
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R0C|iE;s;rE9 castle, 

KENT. 

Rochester Castle is supposed to occupy a portioti of 
the Roman station Durobrivis. Tlie earliest notice we 
have of it^ which can be relied on, is in 765» when £g^- 
berty kin^ of Kent, gave a certain portion of land to 
the church, lying within the walls of the Castle of JRo- 
Chester* In 855 Ethelwulph, king of Wessex, gave a 
house to one Dunne, his minister, situated-— ^^ in meri* 
4ie Castelli Hrqffl." Kilburne, indeed, says, that 
** Cesar commanded the Castle to be built (according to 
Roman order), to awe the Britons, and the same was 
called the Castle of Medway; but time and tempests 
bringing it entirely to decay, Oise, or Uske, king of 
Kent, about the year 490, caused Hroff, one of his 
chief councillors, and lord of this place, to buiU a new 
Castle upon the old foundation, and hereupon it took 
the name of Hroffe*s Ceaster*** 

The Castle was dilapidated by th^ Danes, but was 
afterwards repaired and garrisoned by William the Con- 
queror. The repairs appear to have been effected under 
the superintendance of Odo, bishop of Baieux, who had 
been constituted earl of Kent and chief justiciary of 
England ; but afterwards, proving tyrannical, was seized 
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and sent prisoner to Rouen^ in Normandy, where hit 
continued till the accession of William Rufus, who ie> 
Stored him to hid titles and possessions, but neither 
duty nor gratitude could restrain the turbulence of Odo, 
who excited an insurrection in Kent, in favour of Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, the king's brother ; and hav- 
ing pillaged and destroyed various places, secured his 
plunder in Rochester Castle. Rufiis immediately laid 
siege to the Castle, which was stoutly defended for a 
considerable time, by Odo's friends. The king, who 
was incensed at their resistance, refused to grant them 
any terms, but was at length persuaded to pardon them. 
They were, however, compelled to allure the realm, 
with forfeiture of their estates. Odo himself was sent 
prisoner to Tunbridge castle, but the king afterwards 
pardoned him, on condition that he quitted the realm 
for ever. 

The Castle was soon afterwards repaired, and the 
keep (of which such considerable portions remain) 
built by Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, who was par- 
ticularly skilful in architecture and masonry. 

In the year 1126 Heniy I. granted to William Cor- 
boyl, the then archbishop of Canterbury, and to his 
successors, the custody of this Castle. It was, how- 
ever, resumed by Henry II. probably after his quarrel 
with the ambitious Thomas a Becket. In 1215, when 
king John was embroiled with his barons, and had 
signed Magna Ckarta, though contrary to his inclina- 
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tions, he, determining to recede from his oath^ which 
fae asserted had been forced from him, retired to the Isle 
of Wight, obtained the pope's interdict, and assistance 
£rom the French. The prelacy in vain endeavoured to 
accommodate matters between the ill-advised monarch 
and the exasperated barons, who, feeling indignant at 
their 8dvereign*s peijury, prepared to appeal to arms; 
and having seized on the Castle of Rochester, entrusted 
its defence to William de Albine, a brave and skilful sol- 
dier. The king, convinced of the importance of this 
fortress, besieged it in a regular manner. The barons 
deputed Robert Fitz-Walter to its relief ; but John had 
•taken such measures for security, by breaking down 
hedges and fortifying the passes, that Fitz-Walter, with 
nearly double the number of the king's army, was com- 
pelled to leave the besieged to his mercy. 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, the chief of 
the associated barons, soon after the king obtained pos- 
session of Rochester Castle, laid siege to it ; but, being 
called off by a feint which the king made upon the city 
of Lfondon, the few troops he left to continue the siege 
were soon discomfited and put to flight. But little more 
occurs in the history of this Castle, excepting the names 
of those to whom its, custody has been entrusted. 

The situation of Rochester Castle was extremely fa- 
vourable for defence, standing at the south-west angle 
of the city, on an eminence, rising abruptly from the 
Medway : that river preserved it from attack on the 
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iresty whilst its souths east> and north sides were en^ 
roned by a deep ditch. The outward walls, which formed 
an irregular parellelogram of about 300 feet in len^, 
were strengthened by several square and round towers, 
embrasured, and provided with loop-holes and machico- 
lations ; but these, with the walls themselves, are now 
in a state of utter ruin. On the north-east was the 
principal entrance : this was defended by a tower gate- 
way, with outworks at the sides. The keep, or Great 
Tower, erected by bishop Gundulph, is still nearly per- 
fect, as to its outward figure, which is quadrangular. 
This is one of the most interesting and curious speci- 
mens of Norman military architecture now remunlng 
in England. It stands at the south-east comer of the 
enclosed area, and rises to the 'height of 104 feet: the 
walls spread outwards, with a sTb'pe from the level of the 
ground floor; but above that they rise perpendicularly, 
and form a square of seventy feet; their thickness, on 
the east, north, and west sides, is eleven feet, but on 
the south it is increased to thirteen feet. Near the 
middle, ' on the east side, is a pilaster, ascending from 
the base to the roof; and at the angles are projecting 
towers, three of which are square, the fourth circular : 
these rise twelve feet above the summit of the tower: 
they are provided with parapets, and are embrasured 
together with the rest of the building. The entrance to 
the interior opened upon the first floor, from a small 
tower that was attached to the keep, on the north side. 
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but could not be approacbed by an assailant^ wiUiout 
the greatest danger. The first ascent was by a flight of 
twelve steps, leading round the north-west angle to an 
arched gate and covered way, beneath which a flight of 
seven steps led forward to a drawbridge that connected 
with the arched gateway of the entrance tower: this 
opened into the vestibule, between which and the keep 
there were no other avenues of communication than by 
a third arched passage in the thickness of the wall. This 
latter, being the immediate inlet to the body of the 
keep, was defended by a massive gate and portcullis, 
the hinges and grooves of which remain ; and in the 
roof are openings, for the purpose of showering destruc- 
tion on the heads of assailants. 

The interior of the keep is divided by a strong wall, 
into two nearly equal parts, communicating, however, 
by open arches on each floor. The floors were three in 
number, independent of the basement story ; but these 
were removed when the Castle was dismantled, in the 
reign of James I. The basement story was low and 
gloomy ; the first floor^ which seems to have been occu- 
pied by the soldiery, was twenty-two feet in height; 
the second floor, which consisted of the state apart- 
ments, was t^entyr-eight feet in height, and consider- 
ably ornamented. The upper floor was sixteen feet 
high. From the cemains of a large arch in the south- 
east corner, it seems highly probable that the chapel 
was placed here ; though this cannot be absolutely d»- 
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tcrmined, the destruction of this angle, in the wars be- 
tween king John and his barons, and its subsequent re»> 
edification in a different style of architecture, having 
caused some small alteration in the plan of the buil^ 
ing as arranged by bishop Gundulph. 

All the walls are composed of the common Kentish 
rag-stone, cemented by a strong mortar, in the compo- 
sition of which immense quantities of sea-shells were 
Xised, and which has acquired, from age, a consistency 
equal, if not superior, to the stone itself. The coigns 
are of a yellow kind of stone, said to have been brought 
from Caen, in Normandy : the window-firames, together 
with the mouldings round the principal entrance, the 
faces of the columns in the state apartments, and the 
arches above, as well as those in the fire-places, are all 
of this stone ; but the vaultings of the galleries, toge- 
ther with the staircases and all the arches within the 
walls themselves, are formed of the rude rag-stones, 
which seem to have been placed on wooden centres, and 
the mortar poured over them, in so liquid a state, as to 
fill up every crevice, and unite the whole in one mass. 

About the beginning of the last century, an at- 
tempt, originating in sordid motives, was made to de- 
stroy the whole of this venerable fabric; but this, 
through the solidity of the walls, was found too expen- 
sive an enterprise, and was therefore abandoned, on the 
same principles from which it originated. 

Rochester was one of the stipendary cities of the 
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RomanSy and many Roman remains have been dug up 
here. In the Castle gardens and its vicinity, abundance 
of coins have been found, principally of the emperors 
Vespasian, Trajan, Adrian, Antonius Pius, Marcus, 
Aurelius, Constantius, and Constantine the Great: 
even within the walls of the keep Roman coins of Ves- 
pasian, Trajan, and of the lower empire, have been 
met with. In the present ruined walls of the cathedral 
precinct, Roman bricks have been worked up ; various 
Roman antiquities were also found, about seventy years 
ago, in levelling a part of a large artificial mount, 
called Bully Hill, which is situated at a small distance, 
southward, from the Castle. These consisted of ves- 
sels of glazed earthenware, as urns, jugs, paterae, &c. 
The laigest urn was of a lead colour, in height thirteen 
' inches, and in circumference two feet seven inches : in 
the widest part, it contained ashes and human bones : 
the paterae were of fine red earth, and of different sizes 
and shapes. 

The corporation of Rochester consists of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen (of which latter the mayor was to be 
one), twelve assistants, or common-council, a recorder, 
a town-clerk, two chamberlains, a principal serjeant at 
mace, a water-bailiff, and other inferior officers. The 
present seal of the corporation is of considerable anti- 
quity ; on one side is St. Andrew on the cross, and on 
the other the Castle of Rochester : round the former 
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Are the words Sigillum Communs Civitatis Roffemsm, 
/And round the latter, Sigillum Civium Roffensis. 

In the jear 1T8S> an act was passed for the reco- 
▼ery of small debts in t£e city of Rochester and the ad- 
joining parishes. 
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STONE FONT, SNAPE CHURCH, 

SUFFOLK. 

Snapjs, or Snapes, in the hundred of Plomesgate, ia 
the county of Suffolk, is only known from a Benedic- 
^tine priory being founded here in the year 1099, by 
William Martel and Albreda his wife, and Jeffrey Mar- 
tel, their son and heir, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. These persons being seized of the manor of 
Snapes, and enjoying the benefit of wrecks of the sea, 
from Thorp to Hereford-Nesse, gave this manor to the 
abbey of Colchester, for the founding of a priory here, 
which should be a cell to that abbey. A prior and some 
Benedictine monks from that house were accordingly 
settled here in the year 1155: but, upon complaint 
made by Isabel, countess of Suffolk, and patroness of 
this priory, to pope Boniface IX. that the said abbot 
and convent did not maintain a sufficient number of re- 
ligious therein, according to the will of the foundress, 
this house was, by a bull, dated A. D. 1400, made con- 
ventual, and exempted from all subjection to Colches- 
ter. William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, temp« 
Henry VI. designed to have new-founded this priory, 
which was given by king Henry VII. to the monastery 
•f Butley, in the twenty-fourth year of this king's 
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reipi: but the pnor and his canons resipied up and 
quitted all claim and title to the same, the Slrt of 
Februaiy 1509. It was suppressed A. D. IdSA, and 
^▼en to cardinal Wolsey, for the endowment of bis 
colleges; and after the cardinal's attainder, the site 
of this prioiy was granted to Thomas, duke of Nor- 
folk. 

The church of Snape is dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, and contains a very ancient and higfaly-oma- 
mented Stone Font. The figures round the pillar which 
supports the Font are an assemblage of kings, pre- 
lates, and non-desci»pt birds, standing on pedestals. 
The Font is a sexagon, and has a pillar at each angle, 
and a figure between each pillar, every alternate figure 
being crowned ; the others in the priest's dress, and the 
whole of them bearing a scroll, the characters upon 
which is now illegible. 

Snape is four miles from Alboro and seven from 
Wickham market. 



COLSTON'S SCHOOL, BRISTOL^ 

S0MER8E T8HIRE. 

This building is erected on the site of the Carmelite 
priory, as \k proved by several very ancient arches of 
that building being still extant. This friary was of large 
extent, occupying all the ground from the Red Lodge 
and garden, down the hill, to St. Augustine's Back, now 
Mr. Edward Colston's School, and was bounded by Pipe 
Lane on the west, and Steep Street on the east. It was 
purchased at the dissolution by the corporation of the 
city, who afterwards, 10th Elizabeth, sold the site 
to Thomas Chester, esq. The 20th Elizabeth it was 
in the possession of sir John Young, whose son and 
heir, Robert Young, of Haselborough, in the county 
of Wilts, sold this house, 28th March 1599, then 
newly built, and occupied by sir John Young's widow, 
to Nicholas Strangeways, of Bradly, in the county of 
Gloucester, esq. Queen Elizabeth, on coming to Bris- 
tol, kept her court and held a council at this house; 
and it was the usual residence of the nobility visiting 
this city. In 1642 it was inhabited by sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and was offered by him for entertaining the 
marquis of Hertford here at that time. It was after- 
wards purchased by Mr. Lane, and converted into si 
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sugar-house, and occupied as such till the pious and 
charitable Mr. Colston, in the year 1706, bought it, to 
erect a School for a master, two ushers, and 1<X) boys, 
to be clothed, maintained, and instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, from seven until fourteen 
years of age, when they are to be placed out appren- 
tices, he allowing ^10 to each at their going out. 

The expense of erecting and endowing this School, 
completely finished by him in his life-time, was 
j^40,000. llie estates, in land and ground-rents, he 
gave for -endowing it, produced then jf 1318 : 15 : 6 
per annum ; and the chaige of fitting up the School 
and dwelling-house, &c. amounted to about ;£l 1,000. 
Out of the estate a clergyman is to be paid ^10 jmt 
nnnum^ for instructing the boys in the church cate- 
chism. He also gave, at his death, to continue twelve 
years after it, j^lOO per annum^ either to those who 
had been apprenticed from the hospital of St. Augns- ^ 

tine's Back, or for the apprenticing of boys from 
Temple's school, by ten pounds each, the charge about 



WARKWORTH H£RMITA6E, 

ITORTaUMBEBLAND. 

This Hennitage is in a hig^h state of preservation, and 
contains three apartments, hollowed in the solid rock, 
overhangfing the riyer Coquet in a picturesque manner^ 
with a covering of ancient hoary trees, reliques of the 
venerable woods in which this fine solitude was formerly 
embowered. I'he apartments forming the Hermitage 
have been styled the Chapel, Sacristy, and Antichapel* 
Of these the chapel is very entire ; but the two othera 
have suffered by the falling down of the rock at the west 
end. B/this disaster, a beautiful pillar, which formerly 
stood between the sacristy and antichapel, was, within 
the last century, destroyed. The chapel is eighteen feet 
long, and seven and a half wide, and executed in the 
pointed or Engflish style of architecture. The sides are 
ornamented 'wkh octagonal pillars, cut in the rock, and 
branch off into the groining of the deling. At the east 
end is an altar, to which the priest ascended by two 
steps : these are much worn. Behind the altar is a small 
niche, which probably received the crucifix. Over this 
niche is still to be traced the faint outlines of a glory. 

On the north side of the altar is the window, which 
admitted the light from the chapel into the sacristy. 



WARKWORTH HERBttTAOM. 

^hich was a plain oblong room, running parallel 
with the chppel, being somewhat longer, but not so 
wide. On the south side of the altar is another win- 
dow ; and below it is a tomb, having three figures cut 
in the rock. The principal figure is a lady, reclining ; 
at her feet is a warrior, erect ; the third probably repre- 
sented an angel hovering over ; but this, as well as the 
second, is much defaced. At the lady's feet, likewise, 
is an ox's head. This was the crest of the Widdrington 
family, whose castle is but five miles from this Hermit- 
age. It is also the crest of the Nevilles, and two other 
ancient families in the north. 

On the outward face of the rock, near a small vesti- 
bule, in which it is supposed the Hermit frequently me- 
ditated, is a winding staircase, cut also in the living 
stone, leading through an arched door to the top of the 
cliflf. Here was formerly an orchard: some straggling 
flowers, and a solitary gooseberry- bush, which grow near 
Che foot of the hill, point out where formeriy was the 
Hermit's garden. A small building, at the foot of tha 
cliff, now nearly destroyed, was his dwelling. 

The Hermitage of Warkworth has been celebrated 
by many ; but by none, in so pleasing, a manner, as by 
Dr. Percy, in his ballad entituled the << Hermit of 
Warkworth." 



CIRENCESTER, 

OLOCESTERSHIEE. 

T^iRENCESTER has been a town of some considerable im- 
portance, from the remotest period of our annals. At 
the time of the Roman authority, in this country, it was 
the metropolis of the Duboni, and the seat of a Roman 
colony. The eli^bility of this spot, for a Roman sta* 
tion, is evinced by the circumstance of the Foss-way,the 
Irmine-street, and the Icknield-way, all meeting here. 
Many Roman remains have been discovered here. The 
present building^s of Cirencester occupy only a part 
of the ancient city, which was enclosed by a wall and 
ditch, the circumference of which was upwards of two 
miles, some remains of the earth-works are yet to be 
seen. 

Cirencester was celebrated for its |*ich abbey, which 
arose from a decayed college of prebendaries, instituted 
in early Saxon times. On the surrender of this ab- 
bey, in 1539, its annual revenues were estimated at 
;gl051 : 7 : 4^. 

The church at Cirencester, dedicated to St. John, if 
one of the most magnificent parochial edifices in the 
kingdom. The regular style of the fifteenth century is 
prevalent in every part. The coincidence of parts ren- 
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tes it evident that it was built from an orig^al design* 
regularly pursued from its commencement, though the 
arms of the contributors, from their different datesj 
prove it to have been many years in hand. 

The charitable institutions at Cirencester, are. Saint 
John's Hospital, for poor people, which was founded by 
Henry I. and is situated on the north side of Glocester 
Street, over a ciypt, with round pillars, now partly 
buried with earth ; St. Lawrence's Hospital, on the 
south side of Glocester Street, was founded by Edith, 
lady of the manpr of Wiggold, but at what period is un» 
known, for three poor sisters. St. Thomas's Hospital, 
situated in St. Thomas's Street, was erected and endowed 
f>y sir William Nottingham, attorney-general, in the 
reign of Henry IV. for four poor weavers. 

The manufactures of Cirencester are supposed to be 
in a declining state. Three fairs are annuaUy held here, 
«nd also two mops, or statute markets, on the Mondays 
|>receding and following October the 10th ; and if that 
day happens to be on a Monday, it is also a mop day. 
These markets are always very much thronged. 

Cirencester is celebrated for the salubrity of its air, 
and general healthfulness. It consists of four principal 
•and seven less considerable streets, besides several lanes. 
The population was returned, in 1801, at 4130; the 
Aumber of houses was 685. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, CAKTERBtJRY, 

KENT, 

III the eastern aiuknirbfi of the city of Ganteibury stand 
the remains of this once famous Abbey, which, in the 
«arly period of bur monastic history, almost equalled the 
cathedral itself in magnificence, and continued to etist 
in great splendour during many centuries. It was 
fodnded in the year 598 by St. Augustine, in conjunc- 
4ion with Ethelbert, king of Kent, the latter of whom 
endowed it with nlany estates, and other rich gifts. An* 
■gustine placed here a commumity of Benedictines, and 
-invested them with various privileges : these were after- 
wards increased by numerous grants and royal charters, 
-and m^y immunities were, in succeeding ages, con- 
ierred on the monks by the Roman pontifs. 

EadbaM, the son and successor of Ethelbert, found* 
^ a church in this Abbey, through the influence of 
«|p<^bishop Lawrence, who dedicated it to the Blessed 
Virgin in the year 613, twoyears before which the monks 
liad been exempted by the pope from all episcopal juris- 
Action. Many oflhe abbots were persons of eminent 
talents^ and had procured divers immunities and privi- 
leges from^ the papal see, EgeUin, who had been sent 
«n an emhasqr to pope Alexander II* obtained from him 
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h licence to wear the mitre and other pontificals, bat the 
archbishop refused to permit him to exercise this privi- 
lege ; and soon afterwards, in 1070, Egelsin was obU^ped 
to seek refuge on the continent, he having taken part 
with archbishop Stigand, in his opposition to the Con* 
queror. In the same year the king promoted a Nonnan 
monk, named Scoland, or Scotland, to the vacant ab- 
bacy, and by his influence, joined to that of archbishop 
Lanfranc, many of the possessions of this Abbey, which 
the king had seized, were restored, and several new 
grants of lands and churches obtained. This abbot, 
following the general example of the Norman prelates, 
took down the whole of the ancient church, and began 
to rebuild it in a more msgnificenJ: manner; bathe 
dying in 108T, tlbfore he had completed his intended 
structure, it was finished by bis successor Wido, be- 
tween that period and 1099. Hugh de Floriac, who 
succeeded Wido, erected the chapter-house and dormi* 
toiy, and furnished the church with various ornaments : 
he died in 1124. His successor, Hu^h de Frotessdive^ 
who was chaplain to Henry I. and well informed in mo* 
nastical and secular discipline, increased the monks to 
sixty, their original number* 

In the time of Clarembsld, whom Heniy II. had 
Intruded into the abbacy, against the consent of the 
monks, great part of the Abbey church was destroyed 
by fire, together with many of the ancient grants and 
other writings. The churches of Faversham, Minstery 
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and Middleton, were afterwards assi^ed to the uie of 
the sacrist, to repair the damage, by grants from pope 
Alexander III. 

On the deposition of Clarembald in 1176, Roger^ 
a monk of Christ Church, was constituted abbot, but, 
on his refusal to make professional obedience to the 
archbishop, the latter refused to give him benediction : 
to procure this, he then went to Rome, where it was 
given him by the pope, from whom also he obtained 
anew the privil^ of using the mitre, sandals, and pas- 
toral staff. These favours, together with the inter* 
course which he continued to maintain with the papal 
see, incensed both the archbishop and the king, and 
the latter seized on the possessions of the Abbey, but 
was induced afterwards to restore them by the pope. 

Roger the abbot died in 1218, ai^d was succeeded by 
Alexander, a monk of great learning and eloquence, 
who firmly supported king John against the barons, 
and when Lewis, the dauphin of France, landed in the 
Isle of Thanet, he boldly excommunicated that prince 
and all his adherents. Hugh his successor, the third 
abbot of that name, was chosen on the seventh of the 
kalends of September 1820, and soon aftenfiards de- 
parted to Rome, to receive his benediction from the 
pope, as had then become customary. During his ab- 
sence, John de Marisco, the prior, being desirous of 
. ascertaining where the remains of St. Augustine had 
been deposited^ caused his tomb and altar, which stood 

c 8 
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tinder the middle window at the east end of tlie ehurdi 
to be broke open, and within these, in three distinct 
enclosures, he found the relics of the saint ; the abbots 
of Battle and Lan^ley, and the -priors of St. Edmund's 
Bury, FaTersham, and St. Hadi^nd's, with many 
other person^ of reli^ous distinction b^n^ then pre- 
sent. In one of the enclosures, called a ** small stone 
Tessel," were his bones and a plate of lead, inscribed to 
this effect : *' In the year from the incarnation of our 
Lord 1091, IVilliam, lung of the Eng^lish, Teigning^, the 
son tif king William, who acquired England^ abbot 
Guido translated the body of St. Augustine from the 
place where it had lain for 500 years, and placed all the 
hones of that saint in the present casket; the other 
parts of the sacred body he deposited in a silver shrine, 
to the praise of Him who reigns for ever." All the re- 
mains were afterwards re-entered, ¥rith the exception of 
the head, which at the instance of the great men pre- 
sent, and to excite the derotion of the people, was re- 
tained without the shrine, and was wonderfully deco- 
rated, at the Abbot's expense, with gold, sUyer, and 
precious stones. 

Many alterations were made in the monastic build- 
ings between the years 1953 and 1S09, and new ones 
erected; such were, the refectory, lavatory, cloister, 
kitchen, the abbot's chapel, and the great gate. Dor* 
ing the respective governments of Roger de Chichester, 
Nicholas Thorn, and Thomas de Fyndon, who were ah- 
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^ts in soccessioiiy Thomas de Fyndon supported the 
pretensions and privileges of his monastery against arch- 
bishop Winchelsea; and having obtained a declaratory 
bull from pope Boniface VIII. he made a bold attempt 
to invade the prerogatives of the see of Canterbury, by 
instituting three new deaneries, comprehending all the 
churches, the patronage of which belonged to the Abbey: 
after along contention, however, he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the archbishop, who, by the mediation of ih% 
carl of Pembroke, and others, was prevuled on to re- 
ceive the abbot into favour, on his agreeing to aboHsh 
tike new deaneries, and to make other- concessions. 

No particular notice is taken of any of the abbots 
who followed Thomas de F^ndOn, until the Abbey was 
surrendered in 1539 to Henry VIII. by John Essex, the 
last abbot, and thirty of his monks. Its revenues were, 
at that period, according to Dugdale, ;£ 1413 : 14 : 11}. 

Soon alter the dissolution, the principal buildings 
were stripped of their lead-, and some of them left to 
perish by degrees ; but the destruction was accelerated 
by entire edifices being occasionally pulled down, and 
the materials converted to di£ferent uses. The great 
gate, with the adjoining buildings to the south, and 
some others, were, however, kept standing, and 
Henry VIII. is said to have converted them into 'a 
palace for himself and his successors, and to have had* 
the Abbey lands, which immediately adjoined to the pre- 
ciActSj. enclosed aa a park fos deer and beasts oi chj»G<K 
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SaMB Maiy granted the Abbey demesnes to rsrdimi 
Pole, at whose death they reverted to the crown ; and 
in the year 1564 were given to Heniy lord Cobham, by 
queen Elizabeth, who kept her court here for several 
days during her ** royal progress," in the year lft7S. 
On the attainder of lord Cobham, in 1603, James I. 
granted this demesne to Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of 
Salisbury, at the annual rent of £20: IS: 4. The next 
possessor was lord Wotton, who was owner at the time 
of the nuptials of Charles I. with the princess Henri- 
etta, which were consummated in this Abbey on the 
13th of June 1625. Lord Wotton left this estate, at 
his death, to Mary, his widow, for life ^ and it obtained 
the name of Lady Wotton's Palace, from her constant 
rendence at it. After her death, this estate came to 
Anne, the youngest daughter of the late lord Wotton, 
by allotment. Anne. married sir Edward Hales, hart, 
of Wood Church, in this county, and their descendant, 
the present sir Edward Hales, hart, of St. Stephen's, is 
now owner. 

The west front of this Abbey extended, in length, 
850 feet, and bad a gate at each extremity : these gatea 
are yet standing, together with the buildings adjoining 
to the principal one, St. Augustine's Gate, as it is still 
called. This is a very elegant structure, though the 
interior is much dilapidated, it having been converted 
into a breweiy. The front consists of a centre, united 
by octagonal towers^ which rise above the roof ia lofty 
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tuneUy finished by a rich cornice and hattlementt and 
pierced by small and his^hly-omamented windows : un- 
der the cornices are various heads of much expression 
and character ; others of similar execution adorn the 
angles within the turrets ; in the spandrils, above the 
entrance arch« within quatrefoil recesses^ surrounded 
by circles^ are statues, now greatly broken and defaced ; 
indeed the whole of this entrance exhibits a degree of 
taste rarely surpassed by the ornamental sculpture of 
any age. The large room over the entrance has been 
converted into the city cockpit ; and so singular are the 
changes the different parts of this foundation have 
undeigone, that we find a fives-court, a bowling-g;reen, 
a skittle-ground, an hospital, and a gaol, within the 
circuit of the walls. 

The remains of the Abbey church, though so 
greatly reduced as to render it very difficult to trace 
the extent and form of the entire edifice, are extremely 
interesting, as they furnish us with an undoubted speci- 
men of early Norman architecture, and this of a rich 
and elegant kind. These ruins, independent of the 
Norman work, are chiefly confined to mere walls of tha 
east end and south side, which appear to have been re* 
built in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The 
west end has the name of Ethelbert's Tower ; though 
from what cause, unless in veneration of his naine, 
is unknown. This, which is the ancient part, is « 
lofty and elegant raiD> exhibiting various ranges of 
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MBiicircttlar arches, some of them intersecting escii 
other, And beings curiously adorned with moulding and 
ornamental scul^nres. The different parts display 
mnch fancy, and thoo^h the walls are very massi^e^ 
yet the i^nerat cast of the ornamenlis gire this remain 8 
far grater air of lightness and proportion tiian is ob^ 
servable in most other Norman buildings. The remains 
of the Btell Tower, which stood about sixty feet from 
the church, towards the south, and the walls of which 
were of vast substance, were wholly removed in 1793, 
though not without employing the combined efforts of 
900 men. 

When Augustine and king Ethelbert founded this 
Abbey, it was with the intention that it should be madfe 
the place of their own sepulture, and also of their 
successors^ for ever; yet this, design was completely 
frustrated before the expfration of 160 years. Previous^ 
however, to archbishop Ciithbert obtaining the privi- 
lege of consecrating a burial-place within the walls of 
the city, all his predecessors were interred in this Ab« 
bey, namely, Augustine, Lawrence, Justus, Mellitus-, 
Honorius, Dens Pedit, Theodore, Brithwald, Tatwyn, 
and Nothelm. Lambert, the next but one in succession 
to Cuthbert, was also buried here, and to the memory 
of each of these prelates a shrine was afterwards erectled 
within the Abbey church. The kings of Kent who 
were interred in this church were Ethelbert, Eadbald, 
Ereombert^ Lotfaaifei and Withied; and among the 
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females of the blood-royal were the queens Bertha and 
Crmma^ and the princess Mildreda, daughter of Lo- 
thaiie. Many other persons of eminent rank have 
been buried here, though not a stngle memorial is now 
left to distinguish the places of their interment;* among 
them was Juliana^ countess of Huntingdon^ the rich 
mfonta of Kent, wha died ia 1950^ and was deposited 
in a chantry chi^pel of her own foundation, dedicated 
to St. Anne. 

Among the pririleges possessed by this foundation 
was that of coinage, which had been originally gcanted 
by king Athelstan, but which seems not to haire beea 
exercised subsequent to the reign of Stephen^ 

On the day of the translation of St. Augustine, in 
the year 1271, during a violent tempest of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, which lasted a whole day and nighty 
the buildings of the Abbey were greatly damaged, and 
would have been quite overwhelmed by the ftoo^, ae» 
cording ta the (pinion of the chronicler, l^id not tha* 
virtue of the sainta who rested there withstood the force 
of the waters. 

The Kent and Canterbury hospital, whicb stands 
within the Abbey precincts, is a respectable brick edi« 
fice, containing eight wards for the reception of pa* 
tiehts, with convenient apartments and ofllces for the 
attendants. 

In the eastern part of the precincts a new cojantjr 
gaol 18 built> on aa iogenious plan, by which the differ* 
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ent dMMt of prisoner! will be kept aeparate, and tha(t 
extennon of crime which conitantly takes place wherein 
ever promiscnoiis communication is allowed, will, by 
this meansy be eflfectually prevented. 

The above particulars are principally extracted from 
Mr. Brayley's account of this Abbey, in his history off 
Kent, formioi^ part of the Beauties of En^and and 
Wales. 



TOTNESS CHURCH, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

This Churchy which ig a handsome structure^ was 
erected in the fourteenth century ; it underwent some 
repairs ahout twenty-five years ag^o, when the beautiful 
symmetry was destroyed by various tasteless alterations 
in the windows and other parts of the fabric. The 
chancel is separated from the body of the Church by an 
elegant screen of ornamental tracery, in stone-work; 
but the altar-piece, instead of corresponding with the 
rest of the building, is of Grecian design, having a 
classical semi-dome, supported by Corinthian pillars* 

The date of the foundation of this Church was 
unknown till about four years ago, when the south-east 
pinnacle was struck by lightning, in a violent storm, 
and in its fall, besides other considerable damage, beat 
in the roof o/ a small room over the porch : in this room 
were two chests full of old records and papers, which 
becoming exposed by this accident, among them was 
found a grant from bishop Lacy for forty days indulgence 
** to those people who had or might contribute any 
thing towards rebuilding the Church at Totness." Thia 
was dated at Chudleigh, where the bishops of Exeter 
had a palace, 143S« It may be observedj in confinDa* 
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tioiiy that the arms of Lacy^ vb. three shovellera heads 
•a a shield, can yet be seen on the porch, though nearly 
obliterated. 

The town of Totness boasts of high antiquity : the 
Roman foss-way, extending from north to south, through 
Devonshire and Somersetshire, begun here. The situa- 
tion of the town is extremely fine. The. number of 
houses is 894: these are principally disposed in one 
street, about three quarters of a mile in length, termi- 
nated on the east by a bridge, over the river Dart. It 
was formerly surrounded by a wall, and had four ^ates : 
the east and north gates are now standing. 



PRIORY OF ST. DYONISIUS, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

This Priory, generally denominated St. Dennis's Prioiy, 
was founded for black canons by Henry I. though Rich- 
ard I. has been sometimes considered as the founder, 
from the considerable benefactions which be bestowed. 
'On the dissolution of this Priory, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the annual valu« of its possessions was 
estimated at j^O : 1 1 -. 6, according to Dugdale, and 
^1 : 9, according to Speed. The site was then granted 
to Francis Dawtry : it is now the property of general 
Stibbert, of Portswood House. The ruins are only of 
small extent, and appear to be remains of the west end 
of the church, and of some other building near to H, 
now used as a farm-house. Many of the possessions of 
this house were held *by the tenure of arming a certain 
number of men for the defence of Southampton. 

In Grose^s Antiquities is given a list of the benefac- 
tors to this foundation, which we have extracted. 

'< Henry I. hy his charter, granted to God and tK« 
canons of St. Dionysius, for the good of his own soul 
and those of his father and mother, Matilda his wife» 
and William his son, and for the good of the faithful 
living and dead, that parcel of hit land lying Isetwetn 
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PorUfrada and the river Hystia, which used to brin^ ia 
eleyea shillings and six deniers, and also that part of 
his lands of Portafrada lying near the sea, in the east 
part of Hampton^ which used to bring in the annual 
rent of forty-one shillings and six deniers. 

*' King Stephen confirmed divers donations of land 
given them by Robert de Limeseia. 

*' Henry II. granted them the chapel of St. Michael 
of the Holy Cross of St. Lawrence and of All Saints, 
jn^ the town of Hampton. 

-^ '* Richard I. gave them> in fee and perpetual alms, 
Kingsland and the wood, called Porteswarde, with all its 
appurtenances. 

" Gundred de Warren gave them the church of Little 
Fageham, which was her dower. Humphry de Bohun, 
constable to the king of England, confirmed to them 
the church of Chaleworth, given by his father, %ith 
all the titles, rights, and dues, the canons of St. Dio- 
nysius to find a, chaplain to officiate there. 

** William Musard gave them three shillings annual 
rent, left him by his sister Jane, on condition of their 
finding a wax candle before the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin, in the church of their monastery, where his 
sister lay buried : this rent to be received quarterly. 

*' Walter de Chalke and his wife bequeathed to them 
two bezants, for the good of their souls, and on ac- 
count of the kindness shewn to them by these canons ; 
. to receive the same annually at the feast of St. Michael, 
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of Ganfridoi Hule, who was bound to pay it as a yearly 
rent in Ettinton. A bezant was a coin, so called from 
Its bein^ originally .struck at Constantinople; called, 
likewise, Byzantium. It seems to have been a general 
name for a piece of money, without any determinate 
value: according to Du Cange, there were bezants of 
gold and silver; and Blount, in his Law Dictionary, 
notices copper ones, of the value of 9«. 

" Godfrey, bishop of Winchester, confirmed to 
them the gift of William Aeliz, of the tithes of his 
rent in Aldenton, of 5«. arising from his mill at the same 
place, and the tenths of his paunage, and also the 
privilege of quit paunage for thirty hogs, in his woods. 

" By the charter of the sixth of Edward III. these 
canons were entitled to a pipe of ried wine, for the 
eelebration of mass, to be deliviered to them by the 
king's butler at Southampton. They were likewise 
exempted from contribution to the repairs of the bridge 
of Kingsmill, 

*' In a parliament held by Edward III. in the year 
1339, * a writ of respite was granted to the prior and 
canons of this convent of the tenths that were due at 
the Purification of the Virgin last past, and also those 
that they were bound to pay between that time and the 
Michaelmas next ensuing, on account of their houses 
and other edifices, which were the greatest part of their 
subsistence, being burned and destroyed. This was 
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4oiie by the French, in their invasion the precediiif 
yew/ 

*^ Piynne, from Mathew Paris and other monkish 
writers, mentions one Odo, whom he calls abbot of tlus 
house, about the year 1945, who gave g^reat gifts of the 
goods of the community to the pope, whereby he ob- 
tained the archbishopric of Rohan, which he did not 
enjoy above a year, being suddenly struck dead. TUs 
was considered as a judgment from Heaven, for his 
fraud and simooy." 
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SALISBURY, 

WILTSHIRE* 

Tmb floarisUnff and extensive eity.of Salisbury derived 
its ori^n from the ruins of Old Sarum, a very strong 
position, at the distance of about a mile from the pre- 
sent city. The ramparts and ditches still remain, exhi- 
biting a most interesting display of ancient fortification ; 
but scarcely a vestige of its mural grandeur is now to be 
seen. The frequent contentions that took place between 
the clergy and the military, induced the former to apply 
to the pope for leave to remove the see to a more com- 
modious and agreeable situation, complaining, among 
other things, of a most distressing scarcity of water, 
though it is asserted by Hollingshed that the hill abounds 
with wells and springs of sweet water. Mr. King, in his 
*' Munimenta Antiqua" inclines to the same opinion, 
** continuing," says he, <' as a city of such dignity so 
long this place affords a decided proof, among others, 
that the apparent want of water in such situations could 
be no decided objection to such spots being used as per- 
manent habitations ; for here dwelt a multitude through- 
out many ages, till a civilization and ideas of freedom 
increased^ In the time of Henry III. the desire of avoid- 
ing the oppression and insults of the proud garrison 
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Above; rather than the waiit of viter, induced the in- 
habitants to remove to the open fflaia beneath, wheie 
bishop Poore began to build for them the present magni- 
ficent diurch of Salisbury ; and to this place even the 
very stones and rublnsh of Old Sarum where, by degrees, 
conveyed, as the remains of Babylon were to Bagdat, 
and those of Memphis to Cairo." In proof of the inso- 
lence of the soldiery to the religious of Old Sarum, Le» 
land says, '* That the castellanes upon a time prohibited 
them cumming from procession and rogation to re-enter 
the town." 

The city of Salisbury is plentifully watered by a fine 
stream which is carried in channels through the streets^ 
contributing to the cleanliness and health of the inhi^ 
bitants. The houses are principally of brick, built with* 
out much regard to -uniformity. 

Some very handsome shops present themselves in 
the larger streets ; in these may be seen a choice exhibi- 
tion of cudery -goods, Ibr-the manufactory of which this 
place is famous. The other articles manufactured here 
are woollen serges, kerseymeres, figuied cloths for waist- 
coats, and fine flannels, though the woollen trade has 
suffered considerably during the present war. 

Salisbury contains three parish churches besides the 
cathedral. St. Thomas's stands on the west side of the 
market-place ; it was built as a chapel of ease to the ca- 
thedral about the year 1240 ; its length is ISO feet, and 
its breadth seventy, iiicludiog a body, two aisles, three 



tthaneelty and a ?estiy-room : it was dediealad t» It 
Tfaoiiias-4*Beeket» by bishop Bingbam, whoie fond at* 
tocfament to that turbulent priest was the cause of its 
erection, it beings intended to commemorate his supposed 
martyrdom. On the outer wall of this church at the 
west end is a curious wooden monument, representinf^ 
Abraham offering^ up his Son Isaac, Jacob's Dream, and 
his Bargain about the striped and ringed Cattle : beneath 
is this inscription— <* Here under lieth the body of Hum- 
phrey Beckham, who died the 2d of Feb. anno 1671, 
aged 88. His ^ work." By this it ajfipears, that the 
artist was so well pleased with his performance, misera- 
ble as it is, that he desired no other memorial to record 
his fame. The church of St. Edmund's is a handsome 
structure, with a tower ornamented with four pinnacles; 
this was founded in 1268 by Walter de la Wyle, bishop 
of Sarum ; it stands on the ^north-east comer of the city. 
On the north side of this church was a painted window, 
the destruction of which by Henry Sherfield, esq. in the 
time of archbishop Laud, occasioned a process in the 
star-chamber ; by its sentence he was compelled to pay 
a fine of £600, and acknowledge his offence before the 
bishop of the diocese. In the chancel of St. Edmund's 
is the family vault of the descendants of sir Wadham 
Windham. The churchyard is .planted with rows of 
lime trees, which shade the four sides of the burial* 
ground. 

This spot is supposed to have been the scene of a 
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8fti?g:uinary battle^ fought between Cynric king of the* 
West Saxons and the Britons> when the latter were de- 
feated with g^reat slaughter, and compelled to surrender 
the important fortress of Old Sarum. In the year 1774, 
the mouldering bones of nearly thirty bodies, several 
pike heads, a large iron sword, and several other wariike 
implements were found here. This circumstance gives 
weight to the abore-named supposition, and in comme- 
moration of these particulars, Mr. Windham caused an 
urn to be erected near the place, with an appropriate 
lAtin inscription. 

The church of St. Martin is upon the outskirts of 
the town ; the period of its erection is not clearly known. 
Near it are some remains of the foss, which in former 
times defended the city. 

The council-house, which is situiCted in the south- 
east comer of the market-place, is a handsome struc- 
ture ; it was erected by Jacob, earl of Radnor, about 
twenty years ago. 

At a short distance from the council-house is a cross» 
of an hexagonal form, having a roof, which serves fof^a 
shelter for the country people, who bring butter, poul- 
try, and vegetables to market. 

The pride of Salisbury is its cathedral, which is per- 
haps the most elegant in form and proportion of any in 
England. It contains many curiousmonuments. Among 
them is one to the memory of William de Clifford, the 
son of Henry II. by Fair Rosamond, 



HALES OWEN ABBEY, 

SHROPSBIRE. 

Thb history of Hales Owen Abbey having been related 
in the former part of this Work, it will only be necessary 
at present to advert to the existing state of its venerable 
remains. The largest and most entire member of this reli- 
gious house is now a barn, and was probably used for the 
same purpose by the monks; its interior has some vestiges 
of a timber roof, apparently of considerable age. Besides 
the barn, various other fragments of the Abbey buildings 
are at present standing, but so unconnected, that their 
original designation can scarcely be traced; some of 
them have an appearance extremely pleasing and pictu- 
resque, being almost enveloped in masses of ivy. 

^' See how the tottering fragments keep their ground, 
Clasp'd by the ivy's strong embrace. Behold 
The gadding plant throws its green mantle round 
The fractur'd walls, which, by its friendly lud. 
Stand up against the ii\|urie8 of Time, 
And brave, unmov'd, the fury of the storm.' 
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The most interesting of these pieces of ruin appears 
kk the annexed View j it consists of a range of elegant 
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arches in a tolerable state of preseiration ; be-> 
low them are the remains of strong butments, and sevc^ 
ral pointed doors still in use ; the lower pafet of the build- 
ing being kept tenable, and appropriated to the meanest- 
purposes of the farm, of which it forms a part. The pro- 
prietor of the premises, encouraged no doubt by frequent 
visitors, appears careful, to prevent any. unnecessary dila- 
pidation, and to render the place as worthy of attention 
AS hiamode of occupying it will admit. 

A few years since, the cover of a coffin was discovered 
among the ruins ; this has been fastened in an upright 
position against the wall, as appears in the present View. 
It is of stone ; on the upper part, within a recess, with 
a trefoil head, is carved the Crucifixion ; and below, in a 
similar compartment^ is a figure kneeling in the attitude 
of prayer. 



BED6£LLERT CHURCH> 

CAERf^AR rONSHIRE. 

The village of Bedgeltert is situated in a beaatiful tract 
of meadows, near the confluence of the rivers Glas Lyn 
and Colwyn. Pennant observes, that its situation is the 
fittest in the world to inspire religious meditation, amid 
lofty mountains, woods, and murmuring streams. The 
church, though small, is reckoned the largest in Snow- 
donia ; its east window consists of three narrow pointed 
arches ; it has a neat roof, in which remains some ap- 
pearances of fret-work, and a side chapel, supported 
by pillars and Gothic arches. This church was for- 
merly conventual ; it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and belonged to a prioiy of Augustins ; they are supposed 
to have been of the class called Gibbertines, consisting 
of both sexes, living under the same roof, only separated 
by a wall : this conjecture is rendered very probable, by 
a piece of ground still retaining the name of Dol-y-Llein, 
the meadow of the nun. No remnant of the priory how- 
ever is now existing. 

In front of the village rises to a point Moel Hebog, 
•r the hill of flight, forming a striking feature in an as- 
semblage of the most beautiful scenery. According to 
tradition, Llewelyn the Great came to reside at Bedgel- 
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kity durini^ the season of huntinf , with his wife and 
children ; and one day the family bein^^ absent a wolf 
entered the house. On the prince's return, his grey^ 
hound met him, covered with blood ; Llewelyn bein; 
alarmed ran into the nursery, and found the cradle in 
which the child had lain, overturned, and the ground 
covered with blood* Supposing that the greyhound had 
killed the child, he imme^ately drew his sword and skw 
h)m ; but upon turning the cradle, he found the child 
alive, and the wolf dead. He was so aifected, that he 
erected a tomb over the grave of his fsvourite dog; and 
upon this spot the parish church was afterwards built, 
and called from this accident, Bedd GiUart, or the 
Grave off KiU Hart. 



MONK'S HOUSE, 

LINCOLN. 

This was a Benedictine cell for a few monks, given to 
the abbey of St. Mary at York, along with various dona- 
tions in the city and fields of Lincoln by king Henry IL- 
it was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and at the time 
of its dissolution was valued by Dugdalc at £23 : 6 : 3, 
and by Speed £2^: 1:3; it was granted in the thirty- 
seventh of Henry VIII. to John Bellow and John Brox- 
holm. 

According to Leland, this was the site of Icanhoe^ 
or Ycanno, where St. Botolph erected a monastery in 
654 upon a desert piece of ground, which is said to 
have been given him for that purpose by Ethelmund, 
king of the South Angles ; this religious establishment 
continued till that fatal devastation of these countries 
by the Danes in 870. Leland's words are these ; " Sum 
hold opinion that est of Lincoln were 8 suburbes, one 
towards S. Beges, a late a cell to S. Man Abbay at York : 
the which place I take to be Icanno, wher was an house 
of monkes yn S. Botplphes tyme, and of this spekith 
Bede : it is scant half a mile from the minster ."-^But 
bishop Tanner supposes Leland to be in an error when 
be calls U Sti Beges^ and thinks that the mistake origi- 
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nttod on tceonnt of St. Beges, or St. Bees iq Cnmberlaiidy 
being a eell of the same abbey at York. 

The ruin is but a triy»aL one, consisting of dilapi- 
dated walls which belonged to three or four rooms, and 
the remains of a small ohapel, th^ architecture of which 
is subsequent to the date of the grant made by Henry II. 
it is situated, aa Leland-observes, '* scant half a mile from 
the minster," in a south-east direction, at the foot of 
the hill, and about 300 yards from the north bank of 
the Witham, upon a gentle acclivity, and in a very se? 
dudied utuation. 



DRUMTOCHTY, 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Drumtochty is situated about five miles from the town 
of Lawrence Kirk. The house, which is a modern build- 
ing in the Gothic style, was erected by the present pro- 
prietor, — — Drummond, esq. upon the site of a farm 
of the same name, which was inhabited by the late lord 
Gardenstown, one of the judges of the supreme courts of 
civil and criminal law in Scotland. The house stands in 
a pleasant dell, surrounded with woods, and at a short 
distance rises the brown mountain of Strath-Jinella, one 
of the ancient queens of Scotland, well known for the 
legendary tales of her spells and witchcraft. 

Dr. Beattie, who was born at Lawrence Kirk, has 
made the scenery of this place the subject of his die- 
scriptive verses. His biographer, sir William Forbes, 
says, he had a never-failing resource in his own mind in 
those meditations which he loved to indulge amidst the 
beautiful and sublime scenery of that neighbourhood 
(Drumtochty), which furnished him with endless amuse- 
ment. At a small distance from the place of his resi- 
dence, a deep and extensive glen, finely doathed witb 
wood, runs up into the mountains; thither he frequently 
repaired, m^ tbeit some of bis earliest pieces wen 
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written. From that wild and romantic spot he drew, as 
from the life, some of the finest descriptions and most 
beautiful pictures of nature in his poetical compositions. 
He has been heard to say, for instance, that the descrip- 
tion of the owl, in his charming poem on Retirement, 

Whence the scar'd owl, on pinions gray. 

Breaks from the rustling boughs. 
And down the lone vale sails away 

To more profound repose. 

was drawn after real nature. The same author says, a 
beautiful landscape which he has magnificently described 
in the 20th stanza of the 1st book of the Minstrel, cor« 
responds exactly with what must have presented itself to 
his poetical imagination on those occasions at the ap- 
proach of the rising sun, as he would view the grandeur 
of that scene from the hill in the neighbourhood of his. 
native village. 



WINDSOR CASTLE, 

BERKSHIRE. 

Tttis venerable fortress owes its origin to William the 
^^Conqueror, who soon after his establishment upon the 
throne, perceiving how favourable the country hereabout 
was for his darling sport the chase, gave to the monas- 
'tery of St. Peter at Westminster certain lands and ma- 
nors in Essex in lieu of their possessions at Windsor. 
The Castle was at first designed as a hunting-seat j the 
•parks were soon after laid out, and the bounds of the fo- 
rest greatly extended : rigid laws were likewise enacted 
for the preservation of the game. The edifice was con- 
siderably improved by Henry I. and enlarged by addi- 
tional buildings ; for its greater security the whole was 
surrounded by a strong wall— indeed so great were the 
alterations made by this monarch, that by some he has 
been reputed its founder. Henry H. held a parliament 
here in 1170; and when Richard Coeur-de-Lion departed on 
his romantic expedition to the Holy Land, the bishop of 
£ly, who was left in great authority, made it the ])]ace 
of his residence. King John during his contest with the 
barons resided here, and by them the place was besieged 
without success in 1816. Queen Eleanor, consort of 
Edward I. was extremely attached to this spot^ and was 
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Iiere delivered of four of her. children. Edward III. of trb- 
umphant memory, w«s born at Wlttdsor, and to ^o^ft owes 
its present sublimtty and g^randeur^ The improvements 
made by this prince extended to nearly the whole of the 
ancient fabric, which, with the exception of the three 
towers a[t'the west end of the lower ward, was Entirely 
taken down, ahd the principal part of the building as ft 
now stands erected on its site. The mode of procuring 
workmen for this purpose is related in Ashmole's History 
of the Order of the Garter — ** The king granted his 
letters patent to certain surveyors, empowering them to 
impress as many hewers of stone, carpenters, and other 
artificers as might be necessary for the due and honest 
performance of the great undertaking. 

In the year 1357 the celebrated William of Wick- 
ham was appointed to superintend the works, with the 
salary of 1<. daily and 3s. per week for his clerk. Various 
alterations and additional building^s have been made by 
succeeding monarchs. The -beautiful chapel of St. George 
was enlarged and 'rebuilt by Edward iV. The «oof of its 
choir was vaulted by Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edw. VL 
and queen Mary, -each contributed to ennoble the fabric. 
Queen Elisalieth raised the terrace on the north side» 
which commands a prospect over one of the finest valleys 
in the kingdom. Several improvements were made by 
Charles I. but during the civil wars the Castle was wsawh 
injured, and the palace of the sovereign became liis 
•prison. The chief improvements made here in the last 
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eetltUry bave been under the directions of his present 
Majesty. 

The Castle is divided into two courts, called the 
upper and lower wards, which are separated by the keep, 
which is built upon a lofty artificial mount, surrounded 
by a moat. The ascent to the upper apartments is by a 
long flight of steps, having a cannon planted at the top, 
and levelled at the entrance. The curtain of the tower 
is the only battery in the Castle ; it contains seventeen 
pieces of ordnance ; these are retained as objects of or- 
nament rather than utility. From the summit of this 
tower may be seen the most enchanting prospect that 
can well be conceived. The majestic Thames is seen 
winding through a great extent of country which is di« 
versified with all the varieties of forest scenery, fertile 
fields, busy hamlets, and crowded towns. The names 
of the following counties that are hence in prospect are 
written upon a board near the top of the tower — Middle- 
sex, Essex, Hertford, Bucks, Berks, Oxford, WUts, 
^Hants, Surry, Sussex, Kent, and Bedford ; the dome of 
'St. PauVs may be plainly discerned when the atmosphere 
is in a favourable state. 

The chief curiosities within this fabric are the arms 
* deposited in the guard chamber, consisting of whole, half, 
und quarter pikes, bandoleers of different sizes, and 
some of the the first matchlocks that were ever con- 
structed. The pillars of the door leading to the dining^ 
'room are composed of pikes^ these are surmounted by 



